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HERE has recently come from the press an extraordinary volume. 
It is published by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation of the — 
League of Nations. It is entitled “The Reorganisation of Education 
in China.”’* .The Chinese Government, desiring an independent and 
impartial appraisal of its system of education, requested the League 


of Nations to send a mission of experts for this purpose. Four able 


and experienced gentlemen were selected: the late Dr. Becker, long 
Minister of Education in Prussia; Dr. Falski, Director of Primary 
Education in Poland; Dr. Langevin, Professor of Physics of the 
Collége de France, and Professor Tawney of the London School of | 
Economics and Political Science. This eminent Commission spent three 
months in China visiting the principal cities, inspecting typical insti- 
tutions, and conferring with governmental officials and educational 
authorities. ‘The ideas set forth and the judgments thereon,” says 


the Report, “tare not based exclusively on our personal observations 


but, to a very great extent, on the views expressed by Chinese ex- 
perts.”” Despite variations in national origin and in training, ‘these 
judgments were unanimous in all essential points.” The Commission 

*A Report by the League of Nations’ Mission of Educational Experts. League of Nations’ 


Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Librairie Universitaire Gamber, 7, rue Danton, Paris VI. 
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tried to view the educational problems of China as a whole, consid. 
ering the complicated situation in all its aspects; and the recommenda. 
tions constitute a guide for the development of public education op 
all fronts. 

To the teachers and educational officials of China, this study wil] 
be of the greatest value. In almost every chapter there are practical 
suggestions worthy of serious consideration. Notable in this list of 
good ideas applicable chiefly to Chinese education, are discussions 
of the problem of the need of a single Chinese language and a simpli. 
fication of the problem of writing (pp. 40-41); the importance of 
freeing education from politics (p. 47); the more effective use of the 
Boxer Indemnity Funds (p. 54); the training of teachers in service 
(p. 57); experimentation with the half-day schools (p. 63); the 
excellent program for the improvement of higher education (pp. 139- 
189), especially the discussion of the evils of the “credit system,” 
(p. 162) ; the idea of testing experimentally the relative merits of the 
“credit” and “examination” systems (p. 163); the needed change 
in the attitude of professors (p. 170); and the restriction of oppor- 
tunities for foreign study (p. 174). 

It is dangerous, of course, to judge from the point of view of the 
foreigner; but it would seem from careful study of the volume, in 
trying to apply the recommendations to China as I knew it a decade 
ago, that the report grows in power and authority in proportion as it 
leaves elementary schooling and approaches higher education, as it 
departs from administrative problems and deals with the curriculum, 
teaching, and life of the school. The discussion of educational finance 
should be considered little short of naive. It is all very well to 
recommend that tuition charges be abolished in elementary schools; 
but where is the money to come from? One may recommend a scale 
of salaries more evenly proportioned, salary payments increased with 
relation to the cost of living in larger cities, and pensions for age and 
disability ; but without a full consideration of the revenue system, such 
recommendations are only idle talk. Similar recommendations which 
represent the personal opinions of the commissioners without full 
consideration of all the factors involved are those regarding the dis- 
tribution of funds (p. 55), the teaching staff (p. 57), the distribution 
of schools (p. 61), the greater use of existing school facilities (p. 64), 
and also the extraordinary proposal that school authorities, like 
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ons in America, should set the scale of tuition payments accord- 
ing to the ability of the family to pay. No more effective method 
of bringing the schools into politics could ever be devised. 

There are certain inconsistencies in the recommendations. Either 
the commissioners were not unanimous, as they said they were, or 
they failed to think the problem through to a final conclusion. Thus 
the chapter dealing with the remarkable Mass Education Movement 
takes the position that, because of the limited area and the concentra- 
tion of funds, too good an educational job is being done. The butter 
should be spread thinner, although elsewhere in the Report the em- 
phasis is all on quality at the expense of quantity. A second incon- 
sistency is the repeated admonition that China develop her own educa- 
tional system in harmony with “local traditions dating back thousands 
of years.” In contrast are the chapters dealing with the administra- 
tion of schools, in which a typical European or Japanese plan is recom- 
mended to be superimposed upon the decentralized tradition “dating 
back thousands of years.” These recommendations vary from definite 
and specific regulation of minutiae to statement of general prin- 
ciple. Most of them are foreign to Chinese tradition and thought. 
It is doubtful if the Commission gave these conclusions adequate 
consideration. 

Certain sections of the Report pertain not only to education in 
China but to education wherever it may be found in the world. There 
are parts that are universal in their application. Thus the excellent 
chapter on “The Spirit of Teaching Especially in Science,” which 
appears almost at the start (Chapter III), could be reprinted and 
circulated to the profit of all lands. This discussion touches a high 
plane; it reaches beyond the confines of China; and it tells almost 
poetically that the world of science is not the establishment of an 
“exaggerated, pragmatical, dogmatic and utilitarian materialism,” 
but rather it is only a new expression of all that was good, true, and 
beautiful in the best work of the ancients. Similarly fundamental is 
the discussion of secondary education (pp. 101-105), and of the train- 
ing of schoolmasters (pp. 118-122). The discussion of elementary 
education, particularly as it applies to methods of teaching (pp. 95- 
96), could constitute an analysis of the problem found equally in most 
other countries. 

But it is for America that this Report has the greatest value. One 
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might almost suggest for it a new title: ““The Reorganisation of Edu. 
cation in the United States”; for the Report not only advances serious 
and fundamental criticisms of American educational ideals and prac. 
tices, but explicitly warns the Chinese against imitation of things 
American, and twice suggests that the cultural conditions of Europe 
are more suitable than American conditions for adaptation to Chinese 
requirements. This is a frank statement. It is a serious indictment. 
It should excite our thoughts, not our tempers; it should lead us to 
self-examination, not to blind self-justification. 

Of course a school transported to another land looks queer. When 
I first went to China, more than a decade ago, the first school I visited 
was taught by some Danish missionaries in Mukden. The school 
appeared more Danish than if it had been in Copenhagen; the head. 
mistress proudly asserted that her ideal was to give these poor chil- 
dren the same opportunity as if they had been born in Denmark. At 
Tientsin I visited another school, this time taught by the British, 
called, in fact, the Anglo-Chinese College. The ideal was to prepare 
for the Cambridge Locals; and there I saw Chinese boys struggling 
with English grammar of the most formal type, and in one class learn- 
ing with precision the genealogy of the English kings and charting 
it on an expanse of blackboard. This school was excessively English. 
I saw Scottish schools, Canadian schools, French schools, and many 
(a great many) American schools; and each time when I saw an 
American school I cast down my eyes and felt guilty. It seemed old- 
fashioned. It appeared out of date. The good features of American 
education seemed curiously to have vanished. The glee clubs of the 
American woman’s colleges never thrilled me at home, but to hear 
Chinese college women at Nanking in glee club assembled sing ‘John 
Brown’s Baby Has a Cold upon His Chest” gave me a distinct shock. 
When I found Chinese schools eagerly seeking to be accredited by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York, I began to 
wonder why the disease of “credits” and “points” and “units” had 
been allowed to spread overseas. There is a story told in China (prob- 
ably with no foundation in fact) that a Chinese child does not suffer 
much with scarlet fever. The temporary inconvenience interferes but 
little with his customary activities. Soon he has completely recovered. 
But let a foreign child contract the disease from the Chinese child and 
he becomes very ill. Then let a Chinese child take the disease from 
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the foreign child, and he too becomes desperately sick. I sometimes 
wonder if the parallel holds true with education. 

It is apparent that the members of the Commission misunderstood 
certain aspects of American education. Their misinformation must 
have been gathered in China. Thus the reference to the “Board of 
Education in the U. S. A.” (p. 43) shows a lack of knowledge; the 
“credit system’’ described on page 106 is an exaggeration of the worst 
in the American system; the reference on page 117 to the subdivision 
of secondary education under the American system clearly ignores the 
most common form of organization with us, the cosmopolitan high 
school. The discussion of the training of teachers, on page 119, stat- 
ing that “without exaggeration it has been said that many of these 
men ‘know how to teach what they do not know themselves’! This is 
not said jokingly; it constitutes the entire problem of teacher training,” 
could not have come from observation of American practice. It is, of 
course, unhappily true that many teachers in American schools are 
called upon to assume responsibility for instruction in subjects which 
they are ill-prepared to teach. But the implication that Americans 
believe that a knowledge of how to teach can be substituted for a 
knowledge of the subject is, of course, contrary to fact, and it must 
have come from some humorist or a member of the Ananias Club. 
The reference on page 121 to the minor place given to the abstract 
sciences, such as history and philology, causes me to wonder as to the 
source of the statement. 

But, after all, it is not so important whether every precise premise 
used by these scientists be true or not. The fact remains that the com- 
missioners believed American education to have been bad when im- 
ported into China. They imply that Chinese students returning from 
America have been pragmatical and materialistic. They feel that 
American training has made them lack a sensitivity to long-standing 
local traditions. Specifically they deprecate the introduction of the 
American organization of secondary studies, the “credit system,” the 
so-called American partiality for written reports and statistics, and 
too much emphasis on “education” as a special branch of teaching. It 
must be added that the Commission states repeatedly that European 
practices should not be adopted without modification either. 

All this leads to a repetition of a suggestion made by the writer a 
decade ago. In most civilized countries, travellers and immigrants 
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must be inspected at the ports of entry to prevent the introduction of 
disease. Plants, seeds, birds, and animals may not be brought in until 
it has been well established that they will do no harm. We need 
educational quarantine stations at all borders in the world, not to in- 
terrupt international exchange of ideas, but to prevent bad practices 
such as the American “credit system” from infecting other lands, 
Seriously this means experimentation and adaptation rather than 
wholesale copying. 

The report of this Commission is worthy of consideration by 
Americans. It contends that certain American practices have been bad 
for China. Our problem is to consider whether or not they have been 
good for the United States. 

The “credit system” as it has affected secondary and higher educa- 
tion is one of the most frequently mentioned of these bad practices. 
There are Americans who profess to see great good in this system, 
and justify it not only in its present operation but more especially as a 
plan that was needed for the purpose of bringing order out of chaos 
a generation ago. I think the Commission is right in its contention, 
and the sooner we in America do away with this foolish and absurd 
system the better off we shall be. An education is something you 
cannot add up. 

The discussion of secondary education holds great interest. Here 
in brief space is found the philosophy of European secondary educa- 
tion—“‘the laboratory in which the intermediate classes are trained,” 
supplying “the majority of government servants and business men,” 
giving in addition to elementary education “another form of educa- 
tion, complete in itself, which enables those who have benefited by it 
to take up a position in life immediately.” The aim of the secondary 
school is to arm its graduates “with a general education constituting 
a whole and which, without being universal in character, gives them 
all they will require in life.” This exact exposition of a foreign phi- 
losophy of secondary education should be read with care by Ameri- 
cans. It describes a kind of education for a select group that is foreign 
to the American ideal. Our hope is to open the doors of opportunity, 
not to shut them; to break down class lines, not to perpetuate caste. 
In America we do not want the European school. We are trying to 
test whether democracy is possible or not. 

Americans, and Chinese too, would have profited more from the 
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discussion of secondary education if there had been more detailed 
recommendations regarding certain excellent features of European 
secondary education. When Chinese and American educators go to 
Europe to visit secondary schools, it is to be hoped that they will give 
attention to the splendid program building the life of the school to 
be found in certain English schools, the continuity of instruction as 
found in Germany and France, the “cycle” or concentric circle plan 
for repeating and reémphasizing the important phases of history, the 
long school year, and the extended training of the teacher. 

The discussion of teacher training has especial interest for the 
students and Faculty of Teachers College. The misconception quoted 
earlier (see p. 119) is only a part of an extended treatment of the 
subject in which America in general and Teachers College in par- 
ticular is accused by implication of minimizing the importance of 
subject matter and exalting the role of pedagogy. The following is 
the concluding paragraph: 


It is not our intention to underrate the admirable results obtained by the 
American science of education or, in particular, the commendable success achieved 
by the Teachers College of Columbia University. The science of education is 
constantly developing in importance but it would indisputably be a mistake to 
think that the education of the future must exclusively study the science of educa- 
tion in the same way that the jurist must concentrate his efforts on the study of 
law. Since the secondary schoolmaster must possess a knowledge of far more 
subjects than are covered by the science of education (and this is also the case 
in regard to teachers), during the few years available for the training of a future 
schoolmaster the importance given to the science of education, considered as such, 
must not be of a nature to minimise or eliminate completely teaching from the 
subject which the schoolmaster will later be called upon to teach. The science 
of education, in fact, in so far as the schoolmaster is concerned, can never take 
the place of a knowledge of his subject. 


The Commission should know that we at Teachers College agree 
heartily with it as to the importance of a knowledge of the subject 
to be taught. In fact, despite the fact that most of our students are 
mature men and women of experience preparing for supervisory and 
administrative posts, the greater part of the work taken is in the so- 
called subject-matter fields, and not in pedagogy or education. 

What the Commission did not realize is that the United States for 
many years has struggled with the problem of training the teacher for 
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a new and expanding system of schools. Teachers have been under. 
paid; their posts have been insecure; their tenure of office brief. So 
great has been the demand for teachers, and so complete the trust in 
the textbook, that almost any person could secure a place. Young 
persons, in order to enter a poorly paid, temporary occupation, could 
afford only a year or two of training; and most of our teachers have 
received the greater part of their training at odd times, in extension 
classes or summer schools. In fact, conditions have been such that 
America, like China, has never been able to operate a system to train 
the beginning teacher properly. But a new day may lie ahead. The 
flow of immigration has ceased. The frontier has vanished and our 
once vacant land is now occupied. The birth rate is dropping and the 
population is becoming more stable. Our schools no longer will expand 
in number and size. If the present depression leaves us with a per- 
manent diminution in the number of positions available in all occupa- 
tions; if teaching becomes relatively better paid, with greater security 
and permanence; and if the public begins to accord to it the honor and 
dignity which it deserves—then we can demand proper training of 
beginners. In Teachers College we have just opened New College for 
the Education of Teachers. We demand high standing in high school 
for entrance. The program of studies, rich in subject matter, con- 
templates five or six years of work. There are no credits or points. A 
comprehensive examination will be the final test. A semester must 
be spent in study in Europe. A semester must be used for experience 
in social work or business. A year must be spent as an interne. This 
school is not a free school. Each student pays all his expenses of living 
as well as his tuition. Even in hard times twice as many students have 
come as we expected. Possibly there is hope of proper teacher train- 
ing even in America. 

The Commission felt that China should seek its educational inspira- 
tion from foreign sources. It was plain that it did not consider the 
United States a good place from which to draw ideas. It would have 
been more satisfactory to us Americans if there had been included 
more argument in support of this contention than that advanced on 
page 28, namely: because adjustment was needed to local traditions, 
and civilization in America “has developed in spite of a total absence 
of local traditions.” I wonder if there was an error in translating this 
sentence, because it does not seem to be significant nor to lend much 
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weight to the argument. It is because of this conclusion only that it 
would have been good to have an American member of the Commis- 
sion, for he could have advanced many reasons, not for the adoption 
of American ideas in education, but rather for the consideration of 
America as at least one favorable situation in which to study the prob- 
lems of education. In my annual report for 1928-1929 I was consider- 
ing this very question. At that time I said: 


From the educational experiences of the United States, the foreign student 
can learn much—much to imitate and much to avoid. Of especial interest are 
our long efforts to provide schooling for all, the tendencies toward democracy, 
the development of a science of education, the attempts to solve the educational 
problems of the Indian and the Negro, and the experiences in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. But to many of our foreign students the most illuminating and 
the most informing part in all our history of education is the relatively recent 
development of education in the Southern states. Many countries in the world 
to-day curiously resemble the South of a generation ago. There is the same 
spiritual discouragement resulting from unsuccessful warfare; the same economic 
depression due to losses of men and property; the same inability to forge ahead, 
due to the unproductivity, the wastefulness and ill health that are consequent 
upon a lack of schooling; and the same pride and self-reliance that refuse to ask 
for aid and scorn it when offered. Our foreign students follow with keen 
interest the way in which Seaman A. Knapp and his associates, by means of 
corn, pig, and canning clubs, taught the children, and through them the elders, 
how to produce and conserve; and thus developed an economic base upon which 
schools and other social agencies could be built. They watch the development 
of agricultural and home demonstration work. They see the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion stamping out hookworm, malaria, trachoma, and other diseases. In their 
imaginations they join the parties of travellers with Robert C. Ogden and learn 
how men and women of the North became interested in the problem, and come 
to appreciate the astuteness of Dr. Wallace Buttrick and the members of the 
General Education Board who selected promising and well-connected young men, 
sent them away to secure training and new ideas, and gave them support and 
assistance after their return home. They watch the development of a system of 
schools and see that this is followed by further increase of production, decrease 
of waste, and improved health, which in turn provide better education; so that 
at the present time the South affords the North and the West examples of the 
best that is found in American education, especially in certain aspects of state 
school administration and rural education. Thus our foreign students learn that 
the educational rehabilitation of the South was a result neither of schools and 
colleges supported by the North, of educational missionaries, nor of acts of con- 
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gress or legislatures; but that the development came rather from the sequence 
of four factors: the presence of men of vision, the development of an economic 
base, the training of leaders, and the encouragement of their work of promotion 
at home. This is a significant lesson, possibly the most important to be learned 
from the history of education in the United States. 


In addition, it might have amused an American member of the 
Commission to hear the advice given to the Chinese schools, such as— 
do not lecture (p. 95) ; teach science by laboratory participation, not 
demonstration (p. 96); teach fewer hours per week in the secondary 
schools (p. 110); reform your methods of teaching in secondary 
schools (pp. 111-112), and in the universities (p. 159); and then 
ask the European members of the Mission which would be the better 
place in which to see these suggested reforms in operation, America 
or Europe? 

To summarize, neither China nor the United States should dis- 
regard the importance of this Report. It is the product of four dis- 
tinguished citizens of four separate countries, each of world eminence 
in his chosen field. The sections on science teaching, European second- 
ary education, and university education are solid contributions, schol- 
arly pieces of work. The remainder of the Report must be regarded 
as the honest opinions of the commissioners expressed in the absence 
of adequate data. To these we should give serious consideration, 
and we should try to improve conditions where the criticisms have 
merit. We should resolve to take especial care in guiding foreign 
students in the future, in order to preserve the delicate balance be- 
tween instilling regard for our institutions and ideals sufficient to 
understand them, and arousing abilities to appraise and evaluate so 
that adaptation, not adoption, may be the result. We should make 
sure that the light of idealism, of the spirit of sacrifice and service, 
the true characteristic of the American school, is not becoming dimmed 
in our study of education by overattention to tests, buildings, statistics, 
textbooks, finances, and other materialistic aspects. Finally it is to be 
hoped that we shall continue to recognize that the world of the spirit 
has no national boundaries, and that good ideas and suggestive ex- 
periences can be gathered from any land anywhere in the world. 


IC 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS AMONG 
THE OCCUPATIONS 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ITHIN recent years a considerable amount of attention has 
been focused on the fact that there is unequal distribution of 
workers among the occupations, resulting, even in normal times, in 
concentrated unemployment and unequal rates of wage-payment. All 
thinking persons see these conditions: economists, social workers, edu- 
cators, and, especially, the workers themselves. A particularly tragic 
group consists of the young people about to make a start in occupa- 
tional life, who gaze at the confusion in the occupational world and 
exclaim, “Where, in this conglomeration, can I fit in?” 
The problem is not confined to the United States; it was recognized 
by the signatory powers of the Treaty of Versailles as being of 
primary importance from an international point of view. 


RESTRICTION OF WORKERS 


A number of uncoérdinated attempts are being made to remedy this 
maldistribution. Certain professional groups who believe that their 
fields are overcrowded are trying to solve the problem by reducing the 
training facilities and limiting the number of candidates who are ac- 
cepted by professional schools. Certain labor unions limit the num- 
ber of apprentices that shall be enrolled. Other occupational groups 
have contented themselves with spreading propaganda designed to 
discourage people from entering their fields of work. 


CONSIDERATION OF A PROPOSED REMEDY 


All such efforts, having a selfish, or at least a limited objective, are 
hardly conducive to a better distribution of workers at large. It is 
rightly held by many observers that there should be concerted effort 
looking toward long-range planning on behalf of all occupations. One 
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remedy has been phrased by Harold Clark,’ following Pigou: 
“Occupational distribution is correct when people of equal ability re- 
ceive equal wages in all occupations.”” According to this view, the 
great evil in imperfect distribution lies in the fact that workers who 
may have equal ability (for definition of ability, see discussion below) 
receive different wage-scales, depending on the occupations in which 
they are engaged. Thus, according to estimates made by Clark, physi- 
cians receive, on the average, about $5,000 a year, while farmers re- 
ceive only $645, even though many farmers have just as much general 
ability as physicians. The reason advanced for this discrepancy is that 
there are fewer physicians than farmers. Indeed, Clark defines ability 
as “‘scarcity,’’® in which case, we might fairly reword his statement as 
follows: “Occupational distribution is correct when people of equal 
scarcity receive equal wages in all occupations.” If this view is 
accepted, the remedy is to take out of the agricultural group a suf- 
ficient number of persons to make the relative scarcity of farmers 
equal to that of physicians. Under pressure of equal competition 
between the two occupations, the earnings of both groups would auto- 
matically become equalized at a point between the two amounts 
formerly named. 

In examining the soundness of this thesis, we encounter a logical 
dificulty. The reasoning seems to travel in a circle: To bring about 
correct occupational distribution, equalize wages; to equalize wages, 
bring about correct occupational distribution. This statement makes 
each of these factors a cause and each of them an effect. We must 
admit that they are related, but, since the desired end is occupational 
distribution, it is difficult to see how equal wages can be its means when 
they can become equalized only after the redistribution is made 
effective. 

We might also find it difficult to accept relative scarcity as the sole 
basis for establishing rates of wage-payment. Caners of chairs and 
makers of brooms are relatively more scarce than physicians, but they 
do not earn so much money. Accordingly, it is difficult to believe that 
mere scarcity of workers will increase wages in any field. 


1 Clark, H. F. Economic Theory and Correct Occupational Distribution. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 

(We should observe, in passing, that the term “occupational distribution” is a misnomer in this con- 
nection. It is not occupations that we should like to distribute, but the workers in the occupations.) 

?Pigou, A. C. The Economics of Welfare. The Macmillan Company, London, 1929. 

* Clark, op. cit., p. 68. 
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One of the chief difficulties is that such a complex thing as maldistri- 
bution of workers cannot be corrected by means of a simple formula 
couched exclusively in economic terms. In addition to their economic 
phase, human relationships are psychological, social, physical, and 
moral as well. Economic laws never operate in vacuo. When applied 
to the distribution of workers they will always be modified by non- 
economic factors. Let us see how some of these might enter in. Sup- 
pose that New York City has 20,000 stenographers and 3,000 trained 
nurses. The city would like 2,000 fewer of the former and 2,000 
more of the latter. If we should try to transform the surplus stenog- 
raphers into nurses, we should encounter conditions as follows: Some 
would refuse to be nurses under any condition; they would not like to 
apply bandages and make beds. Others would not be intelligent 
enough to master the biology and chemistry which a nurse must learn. 
Some would have family ties that would prevent them from becoming 
nurses. Others might lack the strength and physical endurance a 
nurse should have—they might, for instance, have flat feet. These 
conditions represent psychological, social, and physical factors, respec- 
tively, which would upset the best-laid economic plans. It would seem 
desirable, then, to find a remedy that will take account of the manifold 
relationships involved. 


A SOUND BASIS FOR DETERMINING THE CORRECT DISTRIBUTION 
OF WORKERS 


A principle which was proposed by Dewey and which has been 
accepted as an educational doctrine for more than thirty years is 
applicable tothis problem. The principle might be paraphrased briefly 
as follows: In order to set a goal for the development of social institu- 
tions, investigate human needs. On the basis of this principle, educa- 
tional curricula, both general and specialized, have been constructed, 
building programs have been planned, and school equipment has been 
modified. 

In view of its acceptableness in the manifold educational relation- 
ships, this principle seems to be indicated as logically applicable to our 
present problem. In trying to ascertain the number of workers that 
should be in each occupation, what is more obviously our procedure 
than to survey human needs and compute the number of workers re- 
quired to satisfy those needs? 
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Thus, to determine the number of persons who should be dentists, 
we must survey the teeth of the population; tabulate the number of 
cavities; compute the time required to fill these cavities or extract the 
teeth, also the time required for cleaning and inspecting the buccal 
cavities of the nation. Divide this by eight, or six, or the number of 
hours per day and the number of days per year society wishes dentists 
to work. Then we should arrive at the ‘“‘correct” number of persons 
who should be in the dental profession. 

To determine the approximate number that should become roofers, 
we must ascertain the number of new buildings that will probably be 
erected in a given period and the number that will have to be repaired, 
compute the time, and divide by the number of hours in the working 
day. The quotient will give the number of workers that ought to be 
in this occupation. One might proceed similarly with librarians, 
plumbers, electricians, etc. For attempts along this line, see the well- 
known vocational surveys of Indianapolis, Cleveland, and other cities. 

This procedure, it is true, is not so easily applied in certain fields 
of work. For example, it would be a little more difficult to determine 
exactly how much music and how many musicians, how many pictures 
and how many artists the country needs. Such research in any occupa- 
tion is beset with many complicating factors, such as growth of popula- 
tion, fluctuations in cost of living, invention of new machinery and 
processes, competition between men and women workers. Its appli- 
cation in the actual distribution of workers would also probably require 
certain changes in social and economic organization, such as provisions 
for more widespread distribution of goods, new methods of wage- 
payment, etc. But any device for bringing about correct occupational 
distribution is difficult to construct. That is why society has never 
evolved one. 

We should point out that Clark, in discussing this particular prob- 
lem, disavows the aim of discovering the absolute number of workers 
that ought to be in each occupation. He recommends merely the re- 
distribution of workers within the limit of the total sum now paid as 
wages. It might be fairly asked, however, why we should limit our 
inquiry to conditions as they now are. If one is going to find the 
correct number, he must go the whole way. Perhaps society is not 
paying the correct total sum in wages. Undoubtedly its real needs are 
not all being met. Clark, following Pigou’s reasoning, promises 
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that if we have a correct occupational distribution, the total in- 
come of the country will be increased; hence we shall be able to sup- 
port occupations that we are not now supporting. All things point, 
then, to the fact that we should consider absolute distribution instead 
of relative distribution. 


BARRIERS TO FREE FLOW OF WORKERS 


Among the methods of bringing about a better distribution of 
workers among the occupations, Clark advocates the removal of bar- 
riers to the free flow of persons into occupations. 

Arbitrary Restriction of Recruits. Some of these barriers are arbi- 
trarily set up by occupational groups in the interest of limiting the 
number who can enter their occupation. For example, the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists stipulates that the “ratio of appren- 
tices shall be not more than one apprentice for every ten journeyman 
machinists employed.”” The Photoengravers Union rules that the 
“ratio of one apprentice to five journeymen and two apprentices to 
ten journeymen shall be the maximum number and must not be ex- 
ceeded.’’* By reason of its activities in grading medical schools so as 
to eliminate the low-grade institutions and provide training facilities 
for only a limited number of candidates, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation stands as the conspicuous example of an occupational group 
which erects barriers against those attempting to join its ranks. Most 
of the organizations that have employed restrictive measures, it 
should be admitted, have not sought merely to reduce numbers. They 
have tried at the same time to select a higher grade of recruits. 

Low Intelligence. Much as we deplore the erection of artificial 
barriers to occupations, we should not regard all the existing barriers 
as artificial. Surveys of the youth of the country show that in any 
large group of ninth grade boys 60 per cent say they want to become 
professional men—physicians, engineers, or lawyers. Now, in view 
of the distribution of intelligence among the members of the popula- 
tion, it is not reasonable to expect that 60 per cent of ninth grade boys 
possess enough intelligence to meet the requirements of a college and 
a professional school. Even of those who get into college, about one- 
third are eliminated at the end of the first year, chiefly because they 


“Handbook of American Trade-Unions. Bulletin No. 506, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1929. 
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lack ability. This is not an artificial economic barrier to the higher 
occupations. It is a real psychological barrier. 

Social Prestige of Certain Occupations. There is another type of 
barrier that prevents free flow into the occupations. It is social in 
nature. Certain occupations, especially those of the white-collar 
variety, are invested in the public mind with an overweening amount 
of social prestige.® Young people who are thinking about their voca- 
tions are strongly affected by this social pressure, and they try to crowd 
into the socially favorable occupations to the neglect of other fields, 
The reason 60 per cent of the boys in high school want to become pro. 
fessional men is that they wish to be looked up to by the other mem. 
bers of the community. The supposedly high earnings of men in these 
professions undoubtedly have some weight, but the social prestige 
probably has more. Any housewife can testify to the fact that in 
normal times she experiences great difficulty in obtaining a maid be- 
cause girls prefer to be factory workers rather than housemaids. The 
housemaid earns more, but the factory worker enjoys higher social 
esteem. Social attitudes of this nature, then, constitute a real barrier, 
no less real because it is intangible. 

Expensiveness of Training. Another barrier is the expensiveness 
of training in occupations. A medical course, for instance, costs about 
ten thousand dollars beyond high school. According to the Pigou 
theory, all occupational training should be free. This is already ac- 
complished in the case of a large number of occupations. The many 
trade schools supported at public expense and the numerous facilities 
for apprentice training permit one, at least in the larger cities, to ob- 
tain free training in all but a relatively small number of the occupa- 
tions. A bulletin describing opportunities for vocational training in 
New York City® cites institutions where one can obtain free training 
in about half of the 557 occupational fields mentioned in the United 
States Census. A good many of the other half require no specific 
training in advance; employers state that if they can find the right 
type of person, they will train him on the job and he can be earning 
while he learns. We may well advocate that vocational training should 


* See Counts, G. S. “Social Status of Occupations,” School Review 33:16-27 (January, 1925). 

Also Menger, Clara. ‘The Social Status of Occupations for Women,’ Teachers College Record, 
XXXIII :696-704 (May, 1932). 

* Opportunities for Vocational Training in New York City, compiled by Vocational Service for 


Juniors, New York, September, 1930. 
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be free, but the large increases in such provisions which have taken 
place during the past twenty years have not seemed to improve our 
occupational distribution, which has been becoming less instead of 
more rational. 


METHODS OF FACILITATING DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


Among the important means of removing the obstacles to rational 
distribution of workers we may surely include the reéducation of 
society in such a way that people will regard all occupations as of equal 
social respectability. This will, admittedly, be difficult of accomplish- 
ment. Nevertheless, a rise in social esteem has been noticeable in 
several occupations within recent years—notably those of stenogra- 
pher, undertaker, and real estate agent. In these occupations, 
the change was brought about by raising the level of service, or by 
codifying the ethics of the occupation, or by changing the label of the 
occupation (for undertaker has been substituted mortician; for real 
estate agent, realtor). These instances point toward the efforts that 
society may consciously employ in relieving certain occupations of the 
social stigmas which repel young people. 

The most powerful means by which to bring about a more rational 
distribution of workers is a thoroughgoing program of vocational 
guidance, not in a narrow sense, but in the sense implicit in the definition 
adopted by the National Vocational Guidance Association: “The 
process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter upon and progress in it.”* Thus understood, vocational 
guidance comprises a variety of services: (1) analysis of occupations, 
which will lead to exact information regarding the requirements of 
each one, the conditions of work obtaining, and the rewards that may 
be expected. This information, imparted to young people who are 
considering certain occupations, will serve as a partial corrective to 
the ill-advised choices which young people make and the consequent 
overcrowding of certain occupations. Clark, in his book previously 
referred to, is optimistic enough to believe that “proper information 
about wages, if sufficiently impressed upon people, will lead to correct 
choice of occupation and correct number, providing barriers to occu- 


™ Principles and Practice of Vocational Guidance. Revised, 1930, by National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
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pation are removed.’’* But information about earnings is insufficient, 
Any vocational counselor could tell of hundreds of young people who 
want to be actors and who, in spite of warnings regarding the instabil. 
ity of earnings in this profession, persist in trying to enter it. The 
information given should stress equally the requirements that the 
occupation exacts, the nature of the duties one would have to perform, 
the promotional possibilities, and the like. 

A highly important type of information which should be gathered 
and made available is that concerning supply and demand in the occu. 
pations. Such information has been assembled concerning a few 
occupational groups, among which may be mentioned librarians and 
trained nurses, but this task should be the responsibility of some cen. 
tralized and coérdinating agency which society does not have at pres. 
ent. Even if we had the desired information, we would still face the 
problem of transmitting it to the individuals who need it. If every 
bona fide vocational counselor in the country had this information, it 
would still reach only an insignificant part of the workers and work- 
ers-to-be, for there is an insufficient supply of vocational counselors. 

Other contributions that vocational guidance can render to the 
problem are: (2) the analysis of the individual, through which may 
be discovered the degree to which he can meet the requirements, and 
the degree to which he can conform to the conditions of work in any 
occupation he may be considering; (3) counsel and advice regarding 
the solution of occupational problems, not merely in school, but after 
one has completed his formal education; (4) organized placement 
through which individuals can obtain free assistance in finding jobs; 
and (5) follow-up services of information, counsel, and replacement. 
Such facilities are increasing among school and non-school agencies, 
but their full realization is, like all large social movements, still in 
the future. 

In giving this vocational guidance we do not have an eye merely on 
the welfare of the individual. Vocational guidance has a wider social 
aim: that of realizing better occupational conditions in society at large 
—better standards of work, better conditions under which people 
work, more cordial relations between employers and employees, bet- 
ter balance between supply and demand, and more rational distribution 
of workers among the occupations. 

* Clark, op. cit., p. 1. 
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In view of the overpowering obstacles—sociai, economic, psycho- 
logical, and physical—to our efforts to achieve the “correct” distribu- 
tion of workers among the occupations, it is too much to hope that we 
shall be able to ascertain the correct number, relatively or absolutely, 
and to bring about all the desired reforms. It would be more feasible 
to work toward greater rationality in the distribution of workers. 
This is possible of accomplishment. It implies, in the place of hit-and- 
miss methods of social organization, a program of long-range plan- 
ning; for whim and emotion governing the individual’s choice of an 
occupation, it substitutes reasoned decisions. One is not being too 
optimistic in asserting that progress along these lines is being made. 
As greater enlightenment comes, we may hope to achieve a more 
rational distribution of workers among the occupations. 
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PROPAGANDA AND THE CURRICULUM 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N MAKING curricula and in administering them one must inevita- 


~ dk bly face the question of indoctrination. It has been popular fora 


long time unthinkingly to deny that education should indoctrinate 
pupils or that it should indulge in propaganda, but despite the fact that 
these words generally have a bad connotation, that is what every 
teacher to some extent does every day, As a matter of fact, as we 
look back over our own educational histories, we become aware that 


_ our greatest teachers were the very ones who intentionally changed 


our ideals, convinced our intellects regarding the important problems 
of life, and added to the conviction a rich glow of emotional approval 
that has ever since directed our thinking and stimulated us to action. 
However much popular fear there is of indoctrination and propa- 
ganda, there is general expectation that the schools will teach children 
and youth to perceive and to respect the rights of others, to play fair, 
to coéperate for a common good, to respect womanhood and age, to 
pursue truth, and to do all the thousand and one things that are gen- 
erally approved by a democratic society. We have even passed laws 


~ requiring the schools to indoctrinate. Unquestionably the growth of 


sentiment for prohibition was hastened by the propaganda carried on 
in classrooms in obedience to laws reflecting popular judgment; and 
equally without question, the laws to enforce the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution failed to prove effective because the school 
propaganda more or less stopped with apparent achievement and was 
replaced outside the schools by a violent and skillful emotional cam- 
paign to restore the so-called personal liberties. 

Reflecting on the achievements of propaganda, in schools or out- 
side, we must recognize its inevitableness and its power. But power 
should be directed, not annihilated. Steam, dynamite, electricity, and 
potent chemicals are instruments of civilization as well as tools of 
destruction. Whether we will it or not, propaganda is constantly be- 
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ing carried on by innumerable agencies that are but loosely, if at all, 
controlled by society. It is both foolish and futile to maintain that 
society should not use the same means in its most powerful agency, the 
schools, to achieve its own ideals. 

One of these ideals is that every individual shall have the right to 
think for himself and to come to his own conclusions. All have the 
right, but in many matters few have the competence. (I shall continue 
among the most ardent believers that, so far as possible, the schools - 
should present all the pertinent facts regarding important issues and 
then leave every pupil to come to decisions for himself. But that is 
difficult and in most instances impossible.) If we knew how to teach 
youth impartially to consider evidence and then come to sound con- 
clusions, the problem of education would be largely solved. But we 
do not know how to effect this. A good teacher almost inevitably con- 
yeys conviction on one side or the other while presenting facts and 
principles. \When the matter is no longer an issue, when society has 
all but unanimously approved an ideal or a mode of conduct, it would 
be intolerable and unthinkable that the agency which it supports with 
its money and, more important, with its faith should fail to bend every 
effort to inculcate that ideal or that mode of conduct into the youth 
who will soon be an active part of that society. It is only by such 
indoctrination that society can preserve itself and promote its best 
interests. 


PRESENTATION OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


But even when there is divided opinion on issues of social moment, 
is impartial presentation of facts without influence on judgment possi- _ 
ble? Toa limited extent, yes; but only to a very limited extent. The 
very selection of the issues to be considered, of the teachers to present 
them, of the facts adduced, of the authorities to be considered, of the 
illustrations to clarify abstractions, of the applications to be made— 
all these factors inevitably influence the conclusions reached by pupils. 
In the attempt to be fair, a teacher is in constant danger of inculcating 
a neutral attitude, of leaving pupils with no definite convictions re- 
garding matters on which they should shortly as citizens take a posi- 
tive stand and act in one way or another. “Far more terrifying,” says 
Counts, “than any indoctrination in which the school might indulge” 
is a resulting individual “‘with an agile mind, bound by no deep loyal- 
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ties, holding all conclusions and values tentatively, ready on a mo. 
ment’s notice to make even fundamental shifts in outlook and 
philosophy.” 
4 (Utterly impartial presentation of important social issues is, then, 
_ not only impossible but also to a considerable extent undesirable in 
i teaching. Let us attempt fairness to both sides of every issue, but 
| at the same time let us not neglect both the inevitable fact that there 
will be bias and also the responsibility to see that this bias is toward 
what seems best and that it is accompanied by such conviction as to 
lead to positive action in promoting the apparent interests of society, 
If the school does not use propaganda in such matters, irresponsible, 
selfish, and often socially mischievous agencies, promoted by organ- 
ized and vocal minorities, will not neglect it. To ignore important 
i social and economic issues in the curriculum is to relegate education 
to scholasticism, to abandon the field to those who are far from al- 
: truistic, to fail in the responsibility to promote social welfare, and 
to confess incompetence.) To attempt to make education a potent di- 
4 rector of action is, of course, precarious for the individual educator. 
"| It is much safer to present and drill neutral facts. But above the 
elementary fact levels education that is not dangerous is seldom im- 
| portant. It is only as education establishes ideals, bases them on the 
_ best knowledge available, clothes them with the emotion of conviction, 
and uses them to direct positive action that it becomes worthy of 
faith and of support. 


ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN SOCIAL REFORM 


Although propaganda has been popularly feared and deprecated, it 
: is popular now for those who term themselves “progressive” in educa- 
tion to assert that the schools should be used to reform society, to 
bring about desirable social changes, and even to incite a social revolu- 
tion. There is doubtless general agreement that “desirable social 
changes” shall be effected, the ambiguous word ‘‘desirable’’ insuring 
that, but many would balk at the assumption that a revolution is 
necessary. I myself would stickle at neither réform nor revolution; 
whatever is necessary to cure current ills and to set us anew on the path 
of democracy leading to social good should be welcomed. But the 
assertions mean precisely nothing unless the desirable changes are 
specified, their approval by the public secured, and machinery for ac- 
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complishing them set up. Phrases like these quoted sound impressive, 
especially to those not critically minded and to those without imagina- 
tion to envisage the changes consequent on them; and the “progres- 
, sives’’ make a brave show until challenged to manifest in their own 
lives social practices obviously better than those observed in the lives 
of less pretentious men. They are themselves challenged to manifest ¥ 
7 a convincing higher life, and also to set forth with some specificity 
| the details in which society should be reformed or revolutionized. 
) Many such details most men have doubtless already approved. It is 
the novel and minority details that would manifest issues. 

My experience with reformers is that they agree well enough in 
condemning the world as it is, but that no other group of men and 
women so bitterly dissent among themselves as to details of what 
needs reform or as to methods that should be used, If they mean in 
their frequent demands for social reform by education that any and 
every teacher has the right to advocate and to “‘propagandize” what- 
ever theory of change he sees fit, regardless of what the employing 
social group approves or accepts, then I am forced to conclude that the —— 
principle is unsound, illogical, absurd, and impudent. I am unwilling 
to permit a teacher whom I select and pay for educating my child to 
warp his judgment, to set up ideals, and to direct practices contrary 
to those in which I believe and which I endeavor to exemplify in my 
own life. Should you not be? Society is just a plural “I.” 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY & 


The real question, then, is who shall select the issues to be taught 
and determine the bias to be sought through teaching? At once the 
principle of academic freedom is adduced by the so-called progressives. 
That abused and often perverted principle is still in its original sense 
sound. But there is a difference, a vast difference, between the free- _ 
dom that a scholar must have to declare the results of his investiga- _ 
tions and of his reflections in the field in which he is competent and 
the freedom of any and every classroom teacher, employed as he is 
to promote the interests of society, to advocate idiosyncratic ideas un- 

approved by the employing society and unsubstantiated by accepted 
| facts or philosophy. It is altogether irrational to argue that any 
teacher, however biased his attitude, however partial his consideration 
of inadequate data, however erratic his judgment, has the right to 
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use his influence for the subversion of the society that has entrusted 
him with responsibility and pays him a wage to perform his duties 
loyally. He may be sincere in believing that monogamy is not the 
best practice or that democracy should be replaced by communism or 
by fascism; but the society that pays his salary does not think s0, 
Consequently he has no right to advocate in his classes such doctrines, 
Society has often been wrong in its ideals, no doubt; but when such 
is the case one’s challenge is to convince society that another ideal is 
better and not, as its agent, to betray in the schoolroom the trust im. 
posed on him. 

For several reasons there has been little trouble from public school 
teachers who perverted their responsibility to undermine the ideals of 
society. In the first place, when such perversion becomes known there 
is a swift reaction on the part of the public, and the offender offends 
no more. Such a reaction very properly came to the teacher who dis- 
tributed in his classes a bibliography of pornographic literature, called 
by him “modern,” with such an annotation of some of Whitman’s 
poetry as “‘tinkling castanets of passion.” But the relatively infre- 
quent subversion of commonly accepted ideals usually is subtly carried 
on and when considered “smart” by adolescents is approved by them 
and is not reported. The threat of popular protest ordinarily pre- 
vents or holds in check the tendency of erratic teachers. So far, so 
good. But more important, from a large social point of view, are the 
effects on teachers with high ideals and sound convictions of the con- 
stant threat of vocal and often very potent minorities who will not 
tolerate the teaching, or even the consideration, of problems in which 
they have a selfish or an unsocial interest. The protection that such 
a teacher should have will be proposed presently. 

The fear of public protest, whether by the respectable majority 
or by a minority that is annoyingly vocal, deters many teachers from 
attempting to teach what they are convinced would be real education 
that would affect the ideals and the consequent actions of their pupils. 
With the imminent threat of protest and no assured protection, they 
find that the easier way is to confine themselves to the dates of the 
Egyptian dynasties or the succession of the Merovingian kings. Let 
us illustrate by a fable. A man with convictions that education should 
seriously affect life was chosen to organize a school with an abundance 
of resources and a minimum of restrictions. In his first address to 
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d prospective patrons violent opposition was voiced by a sarcastic mem- 
8 ber of the audience to one of the sound proposals. In his second ad- 
e dress that proposal was dropped, but another one was attacked by an 
Ir emotional critic. That, too, was dropped; and so by a succession of 


concessions to minority criticism the program became entirely conven- 
tional, and the school opened as just another conveyor of the bricks 

h out of which education could be made. How frequently we have seen 

$ the fable exemplified. 

: Probably the most important reason why little trouble results 
from attempts to modify the ideals, attitudes, and actions of pupils 

| in important matters is that the very business of teaching tends to 

f make men and women conservative.) Reiterating undisputed facts, 

: cultivating open-mindedness, so absorbed in their work as to be largely 

$ divorced from aggressive citizenship, fearing to offend, and devoted — 
. to narrow duties, the great mass of teachers set a pattern that few 
of the independents dare transgress. They become what I have else- 
where called “‘academic ladies of Shalott,” watching the world go by, 
but sharing little in its important activities. In their conservatism 

| they are, of course, like the great mass of the citizenry. 3 
| However comfortable and undisturbing such teachers may be, do we 
want as teachers or as citizens in a democracy those who are “learned, 
yet without opinion”? Is it worth all the great cost of the schools if 
they merely keep children and youth happily out of mischief a few 
hours of the day when in session, teach them a mass of facts that are 
largely forgotten as soon as they leave the classroom, and pass them 
unprepared to the conflicting and irresponsible propaganda of the 
world? This too pessimistic query is meant to emphasize the neces- 
sity of a preparation—an indoctrination, if you please—to meet in 
the best manner possible the unavoidable challenges of active citizen- a 
ship. When everybody believed in “the trained mind,” which as a Hi 
result of abstract education could effectively function in any situation, . 
the problem was relatively simple. If we could ignore the facts of 
experience, to say nothing of laboratory results, and concentrate our 
efforts again on “training the mind” while neglecting the challenges 
of life, the teacher’s job would not be endangered, but real education 
would pass into the hands of the newspress, the politician, the radio, 
and the movie. But the old gods are dead. Lacking faith that they 
can develop minds so trained that they will be competent to adjudicate 
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all issues equally well, the schools must accept the responsibility for 
propaganda for the democratic way of life. 


Vv 
a INDOCTRINATION BY SOURCES OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 
While educators have been afraid of a word as well as of aggressive 
participation in directing youth toward wise participation in life, others 
have seen the possibility and have with varying degrees of success 
sought to use the school to set up ideals and to create attitudes favora- 
ble to this or that selfish or outrageously magnified objective. It is 
not often that an agency goes so far as the public utilities attempted 
to go a few years since in the way of propaganda in the schools for 
| selfish ends; but many agencies more subtly make it easy for teachers 
: to set up attitudes approving non-social interests. Most of the propa- — 
ganda induced from the outside is more or less harmless ; the objectives 
per se may be good. Eating apples, revering mothers, studying the 
1 constitution, and such activities in the school program are mischievous 
1 chiefly in that they demand an unwise and disproportionate emphasis. 
. By its prizes and publicity a metropolitan newspaper causes hundreds 
of high schools to spend many more hours than any thoughtful educa- 
tor thinks justifiable in preparation for oratorical contests on an as- 
! signed topic. The harm comes not from the propaganda for this 
particular objective, but from the amount of time that the contests 
d take from other objectives equally or more important. The propor- 
tions of the curriculum should be determined by those who, responsible 
to the public, see the whole field of need. 

There is never any lack of those who would use the curriculum for 
social or economic propaganda. Periodically we hear eloquent pleas 
from those who would have the schools build a new social order or 
\ direct an emerging world or salvage civilization. These ideals are all 
| highly desirable, and personally I am all for them. Unfortunately we 
} hear most from those with the wildest schemes for reform. Before 
I am willing to cast my vote for turning the schools over to those who 
; propose panaceas for our ills, I wish to be convinced that their ob- 

; jectives are desirable and that the proposed programs are sound and 
sane. We should welcome and encourage both critics and prophets; 
we should give a hospitable hearing to all that they have to say; but 
until they have proved their case before a jury of their peers, we 
should not turn over to them children too immature wisely to evaluate 
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yr their radical schemes. If their constructive proposals are sound, they 
should be able to convince the public of their worth. That is the way 
of democracy. If they can be made to seem sound only to immaturity 
not yet competent to judge, the prophets should be ashamed to prosti- 


e tute their responsibility and surreptitiously, without public approval, 

's insinuate them into the minds of defenseless childhood and youth. 

s That is the way of impudence and cowardice. 

l- This demand that propaganda should first be carried to the adult — 


citizenry is in no sense evidence of hostility to change. All thinking 
men consider themselves progressive—as, indeed, they are, in the 
direction toward which their faces are set. Everybody, we tend to 
think, is unprogressive but those who are in the vanguard of our pro- 
cession. ‘‘Where is wisdom to be found? Where is the place of un- 
derstanding?” It is not my purpose to evaluate here the banner that 
is carried toward any point of the social compass. I am only contend- 
ing that those who advocate significant changes in our social or eco- 
nomic order have a primary responsibility to present their argument to 
; their fellow citizens, who, as partners in the great corporation of 
democracy, must accept or reject the proposal. It is with the adult 
public that the reformer must be ready “to accept responsibility, to 
suffer calumny, to surrender security, to risk both reputation and for- 
tune,” or from the adult public, on the other hand, that he must re- 
ceive the scepter of leadership and its rewards. With approval from 
adult society the reformer, then, has not only a right but also an obli- 
gation to use the powerful instrument of education to lead youth to 
an understanding and to a conviction of the righteousness of the pro- 
posed program. 


OBLIGATION OF THE SCHOOL TO REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY si 

That our social, economic, industrial, and political life does need 
radical change many of us are convinced. Bewildered by excesses, mis- 
ery, paradoxes, and political malfeasance, we seek leadership—within 
the democratic way, however, until it is made plausible that some other 
way is wiser, more equitable, and more substantial. When leadership 
convinces society what should be done, it should be and doubtless will 
be eager to pass on the use of the potent machinery of the schools for 
patterning the minds and the hearts of youth in a better way. Our 
sin is not so much in being recalcitrant before the shouting of those 
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who fill our ears with the din of criticism and the noise of vague pro. 
posals for an indefinite betterment, as it is in not ourselves using educa. 
tion seriously and systematically to teach childhood and youth what 
the public believes to be sound and sane in the good life. We must be 
conservatives until democracy is convinced of the wisdom of radical 
change. Whatever society believes to be good the schools should 
teach so that it is effective in the lives of the new citizenry. 

The weakness in democracy is, of course, that so small a fraction 
of those who have the suffrage are interested in the issues that affect 
its perpetuation and its prosperity. This weakness necessitates repre. 
sentative leadership that makes tentative decisions as to what is best 
for society, and inaugurates a program of action. It interprets the 
public mind or anticipates its decisions. In most instances when lead. 
ership is agreed, the general populace acquiesces and conforms to the 
new order, often coming to incorporate it into the national mores, 
But in other instances the change is not convincing, and democracy 
asserts itself to demand a reversion to older or to different ways of 
procedure. Democratic leadership is thus restricted by the more po- 
tent necessity of convincing the people that change is desirable, of 
educating them to accept and to approve that about which they have 
not thought or toward which they have previously been hostile. 
Democratic leadership has to make the people try change and like it. 
On the heads of the school systems, then, the administrative officers 
and the boards of education, rests constant responsibility to deter- 
mine, by interpretation or by anticipation, what advances are good for 
society and to propose means for propagandizing for them with chil- 
dren and youth. They may have to retrace their steps many times and 
to start anew in directions for which they can gain pgpular approval. 
But that is entirely as it should be in a democracy/ If we had such 
leadership, unceasing and untiring in its efforts to provide an education 
that promotes the good of society, constantly seeking to convince the 
public mind, and modifying the program when necessary to conform 
to the general popular sentiment, education would actually be the 
potent force that philosophers have always dreamed it would become 
With such a program each teacher would know his responsibility arid 
both the direction and the limitation of his freedom. He could then 
with safety to himself use his strength to direct youth to an acceptance 
of ideals that have the approval of representative wanes 
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Other nations have seen the wisdom of using the schools for propa- 

nda to establish and to promote the philosophy on which they are 
established. ( It was by the use of propaganda in the schools begin- 
ning early in the nineteenth century that Prussia became the head of a 
great federation of a powerful people; it is by means of school propa- 
ganda now that Italy is being confirmed in fascism and that Russia 
hopes to substantiate its novel dream. Without it neither monarchy 
nor fascism nor communism nor democracy can integrate its peoples 
and thus succeed. We see and marvel at the results in other nations; 
but because they are Germany, Italy, and Russia, with ideals far dif- 
ferent from ours, we are foolishly afraid of the same means.) But 
be assured that democracy needs an integrated people, too. Integra- 
tion in the principles on which this nation was conceived and on which 
it was built is an extreme necessity of democracy. Most of the social 
and political ills from which we suffer urge our attention to the crum- 
bling foundations of democracy as conceived by generations lacking 
the essential indoctrination. Like the teetotalers, we have assumed 
that having gained the form we could cease our efforts to inculcate 
into the younger generation the sustaining principles. What hap- 
pened to prohibition should be a lesson to democracy. 

There can be no sound and comprehensive program of propaganda 
through education, however, until national ideals are clarified and gen- 
erally accepted by the people. The lack of clarification and integra- 
tion is the chief trouble to-day in the new Germany, as well, it may be 
suspected, as it was in the tottering ruins of several venerable nations 
that thought they could “muddle through” by transmitting vague 
ideals to only the leaders, leaving the great mass of populace unin- 
formed, unconvinced, and loyal only to dimly perceived and outmoded 
traditions. Until the people of Germany agree on the meaning of 
Deutschtum and passionately believe in it, it will be futile for the vari- 
ous and varied leaders to attempt to popularize it through the schools. 
It cannot be otherwise with us in the United States. Democracy must 
be practiced as well as professed before it can become a part of the 
wise propaganda of the curriculum. 

It is a terrifying thought that perhaps the chief obstacle to a cur- 
riculum of propaganda is that already we have no unity in a clearly 
conceived and passionately approved democracy. Without that we 
as a public cannot agree on the important larger things that shall be 
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taught in our schools. Without that no government, least of all a 
democracy, can continue to prosper or even to exist. Whenever a 
progressive educator, his eyes clearly seeing the need of a curriculum 
that affects the fundamental theories of social and political life, at. 
tempts to introduce an appropriate but novel teaching unit he in. 
evitably learns that some potent element of the public will not permit 
that which runs counter to its beliefs or its fancied interests. How 
long will it take us to learn that public education cannot run far ahead 
of public ideals? How long will it take those who would reform the 
nation through its schools to learn that they must first convince the 
supporting public not only of the rightness of their ideals but also of 
the soundness of their program? If Counts is correct in saying that 
“‘we are moved by no great faiths; we are touched by no great pas. 
sions,” we are challenged to define “that ideal factor which gives 
meaning, direction, and significance to life . . . that element of faith 
or purpose which lifts man out of himself and above the level of his 
more interests.” 


PROBLEM OF THE CURRICULUM MAKER 


_ Granting that we should have propaganda in our curricula, that no 
education socially worth while is possible without it, and granting fur- 
ther that the propaganda should promote the ideals accepted by the 
supporting society, we realize the situation in which the real cur- 
riculum maker finds himself. If he avoids the challenge with its large 
promise and equally large dangers, he only perpetuates an academic 
tradition already to a great extent obviously outworn for a modern 
democratic society, or introduces superficial variations. If he accepts 
the challenge to devise a curriculum that will promote in the younger 
generation the ideals accepted by their elders, he is bewildered to find 
that there is no general agreement on the fundamental ideals—indeed 
that there is little popular thought about or interest in them. 
What, then, is he to do? It is not only futile but also foolish to 
leave the most important elements of the curriculum to the individual 
teachers, many of them immature and without definite convictions of 
their own, some with ideals significantly aberrant from the democratic 
way of life. For his immediate guidance he can first define his terms, 


* Counts, George S. Dare the School Build a New Social Order? The John Day Company, Inc., 
New York, 1932. 
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beginning with democracy, and seek an acceptance by his public of the 
definitions ; then he can analyze the problems that are important—the | 
problems that center in such phenomena as the family life, the eco- 
nomic structure, the relations of capital and labor, political rights and 
obligations, and the church in the state, to mention but a few—and 
ascertain with the help of teachers and varied representatives of the 
public on what there is general agreement by unselfish leaders; and, 
finally, he can introduce into the curriculum teaching units that pro- 
mote the ideals that are approved. By such procedure he moves in 
the direction of making education vital and important; and by it he 
sets up a defense against the minorities who inevitably will object. 
Every clash will serve still further to interest the public, to clarify its 
ideals, and to hasten the larger program, which will next be proposed. 
Beyond the agreements he may attempt to present the facts and the 
arguments on both sides of issues as fairly as possible, being certain 
that by the compromise he is inviting criticism by affected minorities, 
and these criticisms should be used to foment public discussion leading 
to wholesome understandings and a measure of popular agreement. 
I suspect that there is much more agreement than we realize on many 
issues ordinarily avoided as dangerous. 

Ultimately, I think we shall be wise enough to attempt the formula- 
tion of a larger program by some such means as I proposed two years 
ago before the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.* Each clash of minorities over an attempt courageously 
made to provide a curriculum contributing to the solution of important 
current problems will forward this larger program. It will provide for _ 
a permanent commission of the best minds of our nation—of states- 
men, economists, sociologists, publicists, philosophers, and educators 
—that will attempt to formulate the ideals of democratic society and 
to popularize them with our heterogeneous public. Such formulated 
ideals will be the foundation on which all the important parts of the 
new curriculum will be built. The details of its procedure could be 
worked out if the need were realized. There are obstacles, of course, 
but none of them insuperable. 

It is obvious to all who are informed and reflective that education 
supported by society should perpetuate society and promote its in- 


*See “Jeremiah Was Right” in Proceedings for 1931. Also in Teachers College Record, xxxii: 
679-695, May, 1931. 
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terests. It is postulated that our education is not now generally ex- 
pected to attempt this function and that it is achieving it to no respecta- 
ble degree. It is clear that it can do so only by a propaganda that 
inculcates the ideals of a democratic society and indicates how those 
ideals should be applied to the ew gr problems of life. “The first 
step is the clarification of the ideals/ Only with clarified ideals as a 
basis can public education justify itself and make for the common good. 
And such clarified ideals should be popularized and applied by the most 
skillful propaganda that educators can devise. 
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A METHOD OF FIELD STUDY 
IN BIOLOGY 


By FREDERICK L. FITZPATRICK 
Associate Professor of Natural Sciences, Teachers College 


HE purpose of this article is to outline a method of conducting 

field work. It is not claimed that this method is new in all its 
details and implications, but merely that the techniques described may 
be brought together as parts of one general plan for study and 
discussion. 

At the present time we have many recommendations, from various 
sources,’ to the general effect that the course in biology in the sec- 
ondary school should attempt to emphasize the principles, or gen- 
eralizations,? or concepts of that science. No doubt this trend is in 
part a reaction against the emphasis placed on the minutiae of struc- 
ture, of classification, and of special phases of biology that have been 
of interest to certain instructors and therefore may have received 
more than their just share of emphasis. But it unquestionably is 
motivated by the thought that many generalizations are of impor- 
tance in their bearings upon the experiences and cultural development 
of the individual. This idea is not confined to secondary instruction. 
We find that many college courses in biology have adopted it in name 
and appearance at least, and a number of college textbooks are of the 
so-called “principles” type of presentation. 

Obviously, if biological instruction is to emphasize the major and 
minor concepts of that science, it may be expected that field work 
will be called upon to contribute something to this attainment. 

Inasmuch as the writer is interested in various phases of field study, 
the question ““To what extent may field study be adapted to the objec- 
tive of illustrating the principles or concepts of biology?” quite nat- 
urally presented itself to him. To this question the biologist might 


2Such as the Thirty-first Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1931. 
*Such as those listed in the Tentative Syllabus in General Biology, New York, 1931. 
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give a number of different answers, stressing a variety of possibilities. 


But in any event, in the writer’s opinion, the field course must be more 
than a matter of naming species. Classification, of course, is and will 
remain a necessity, but as a means to an end rather than an end in 
itself. 

Now a field course in biology may be conducted in one of two 
general ways. The first method is to visit a number of localities, 
studying whatever features may be of interest in each place. This 
type of field work undoubtedly has certain advantages, provided that 
a wise selection of suitable localities can be made. 

The second general method would involve adopting the general 
procedure used in making some ecological surveys, and carrying on an 
intensive study of the interrelationships of species within a certain 
limited area as well as‘the relationships of these species to their phys- 
ical environments. It is not suggested that the first general method 
of conducting field studies may not contribute to these same ends— 
only that an intensive ecological survey of a given region may be used 
to illustrate many important biological concepts having to do with 
interrelations and interdependence. But in the experience of the 
writer, the second type of field work may prove to be useful where it 
is possible to find a suitable area for study close at hand and thus to 
spend a greater proportion of the available time in actual field study 
rather than in traveling about from one locality to another. 

It is with the second general method of field study that this dis- 
cussion is concerned. The writer employed this method recently in 
developing the field work which was a part of a course dealing with 
ecological relationships. The group in question was a college class, 
but this fact should not be interpreted to mean that the method 
employed could not be used, after appropriate modification, on lower 
levels of instruction. 

A definite area in a more remote portion of a city park was se- 
lected for purposes of study. The student time available for this 
work unfortunately was limited. Accordingly, the methods employed 
had to be adapted to meet the limitations of available time. Also, 
the student group was rather large, a fact which suggested the desir- 
ability of division into smaller working units. 

The area selected for study included only some two acres. Had 
more time been available, a larger area presenting greater diversity 
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of physical environment, fauna and flora, might have been selected. 
It was deemed advisable to divide the class into five groups, 
each group studying a certain phase or group of phases in the envi- 
ronment. Various modifications of, or additions to, this plan might 
be employed to suit different situations. 

The region was bounded on one side by a small stream. The area 
adjacent to this stream was swampy, and the swamp gradually was 
replaced by higher ground and a soil containing less moisture as one 
proceeded away from the stream. The soil of the area was uni- 
formly black loam. 

The purpose of the field work was to study a group of species in 
their natural environment and to become familiar with the relation- 
ships of these species to one another and to the physical phenomena 
of the environment. In other words, emphasis was placed upon 
problems of determining food relationships and other questions of an 
ecological nature. It was not a matter of studying the individual as 
an individual, but rather of studying the individual as a phase of the 
environment of other individuals. 

The group assignments were made upon a purely arbitrary basis, 
depending somewhat upon the previous training and interests of the 
students, and partly upon the nature of the problem and the type of 
region that had been selected for study. As previously noted, there 
were five groups, whose assignments involved the following studies: 

I. A group which centered attention upon the trees within the area. 
It appeared that in this locality it had been the practice to remove 
all underbrush from time to time; hence there was a sharp distinc- 
tion between the older forest and the newer growth. This added an 
interesting feature to the study, because when a species ratio was 
compiled, it was found that the ratio for the older trees was quite 
different from the ratio for the newer generations. Of course it was 
recognized that man might have acted as a selective agency in elim- 
inating some of the species or individuals. 

It proved to be a simple matter to obtain a species ratio for the 
older trees. This was done by enumerating the individuals of each 
type within the entire area. However, the small trees presented a 
different problem, one which involved the time element, because of 
the vastly greater number of individuals. So it was necessary to base 
the species ratio for young trees upon the results obtained by study- 
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ing a number of quadrats or selected areas. Such areas were dis- 
tributed over different types of environment, such as brookside, 
swamp, and forest. The general species ratio then was obtained by 
averaging the results. Of course, under the conditions of the work, 
the results furnish nothing more than a fairly reliable estimate. 

II. The second group was assigned the study of small land plants, 
under the immediate guidance of an assistant skilled in such matters, 
Even under such conditions, however, it will be clear to the initiated 
that it would be difficult to identify all species within a limited time, 
particularly in an environment where the flora is luxuriant. But, on 
the other hand, certain types such as lichens, mosses, semiaquatic 
plants, various species of ferns, and grasses were easily recognizable. | 

Here again, the study was conducted through the use of the 
quadrat method. One quadrat was placed in a marshy spot exposed 
to sunlight, another in a marshy spot which was shaded, and a third 
on comparatively dry soil which was partially shaded by trees. More 
or less complete species ratios were obtained in each case, clearly indi- 
cating the survival of certain types under certain conditions of mois- 
ture in the soil and availability of sunlight. 

III. A third group centered its studies upon the birds in or about 
the region. It was of course possible as a result of repeated observa- 
tions to obtain a fairly accurate idea of the relative abundance of 
various species, and to relate the facts so obtained to the presence or 
absence of certain types of food known to be eaten by these species 
and found present or absent by the students of the other groups. 
Naturally, such interrelationships were not evident in all cases; 
indeed, one would not expect them to be, because some of the birds 
would represent casual or accidental visitors in the region, and some 
species might be present because of other factors, such as the avail- 
ability of nesting sites. 

IV. The fourth group undertook the study of insects and other 
higher invertebrates. The individuals of this group were charged 
with the identification of the various species collected, and with deter- 
mining, in so far as possible, the food habits or special adaptations of 
any kind that might be involved. In some cases no attempt was 
inade to identify more than the family to which a particular type 
belonged. 

It will be seen that some relationships between the type of insect 
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life and the types of plant life and bird life might be expected. And 
this proved to be the case. Furthermore, there was opportunity to 
observe cases of special adaptation for defense or protection, the rela- 
tionship of certain species to definite habitats, and the activities, of 
certain species (such as the aphids) that have considerable economic 
importance. 

V. The fifth group devoted most of its time to the study of aquatic 
life, obtaining data from the brook which bordered the area. 

At the time when the study was made, a portion of the brook was 
in the process of drying up, while another portion had a slight cur- 
rent and was connected with a large pond about a quarter of a mile 
away. Hence it was possible to contrast the distribution of species 
in a drying pool with the distribution of species in the moving water. 

By means of repeated visits and sampling of the life found in the 
water, it was possible to gain some ideas as to the effects upon the 
various species resulting from the progressive drying up of a pond. 
This might be interpreted as a case of survival of the fittest under 
conditions of changing environment. 

The aquatic life, of course, included various microscopic and near- 
microscopic organisms. Samples of such materials were taken to the 
laboratory for purposes of identification and study. 

It will be observed that the group assignments did not extend to all 
the possibilities in such an environment. Previously, no mention has 
been made of mammals or terrestrial amphibians and reptiles. No 
definite assignment was given for these forms of life because they 
were relatively inconspicuous in the region being studied. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any biological objects outside the regular group assign- 
ments were considered to be assignments of the group as a whole. 

It should be noted, also, that any good examples discovered 
through the efforts of any one group were called to the attention of 
the class in the field. 

When each of the five groups had completed its survey in so far as 
time would permit, a period was allotted to each group in which to 
report before the class. These reports rapidly assumed the tone and 
atmosphere of seminars, in which data were presented, and possible 
or probable interrelationships and implications were discussed. Many 
items of information which seemed to have little significance to the 
group discovering them, became significant in the light of findings 
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made by one or more of the other groups. Necessarily, each report 
was preceded by considerable reference to textbook literature, espe- 
cially in the matter of verifying the food habits of many species. 

The presentation of reports in this way not only made possible 
discussions of interrelationships and special adaptations but also 
made the sum of the data obtained available to all. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to observe some of the concepts illus- 
trated by this study; not because of their biological significance but 
because they will furnish an idea of how profitable the study of a 
limited area may be for purposes of “first-hand” illustration. Some 
of the examples following resulted from the work of one group alone 
—many of them resulted from the integration of the data obtained 
by two or more groups. 

1. The ratios obtained in the study of trees suggested that a suc- 
cession might be taking place. This was emphasized by the fact that 
the young growth included species not represented among the older 
trees. A few items from these data follow. 


Larce TREES SMALL TREES 
Species 
adrat in adrat in 
Entire Area Swampy Dry 

Location Location 
American elm ........... 19 I ° 
17 ° ° 
59 ° ° 
6 ° 7 


2. The ratios obtained from study of the small plants in different 
quadrats supported the thesis that certain species are best adapted 
for survival in a given environment. In the samples of the data given 
below it would appear that chickweed, horsetail, and jewelweed are 
favored by the third type of environment, marsh fern and swamp 
buttercup by the second type of environment, and tearthumb and 
arrow arum by either of the more swampy localities. Or perhaps it 
might be argued that one of the more moist environments would be 
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more favorable to horsetail, but that other species, also favored by 
moist soil, would prove to be too effective as competitors. A few 
samples from the data follow. 


Quaprat I Quaprat II Quaprat III 
Species 
Moist But Not 
Marshy; Sunlit Marshy; Shaded Marshy; 

Partially Shaded 
144 162 9 
Jewelweed .............. 42 5 121 
Arrow arum ............ 48 44 ° 
° 215 ° 
Swamp buttercup........ ° 66 ° 
° 100 


3- Illustrations of symbiotic association, as in the case of lichens, 
were found. 

4. There were illustrations of the fact that some of the lower 
plants, such as some mosses and liverworts, require moist or semi- 
moist environments for successful growth, whereas the higher plants 
are more typically terrestrial. 

5. Many opportunities were presented to observe the process of 
organic decay in cases of old logs and stumps. Saprophytic fungi 
were common. 

6. There was opportunity to observe types of root adaptations. 

7. There was opportunity to observe how classification expresses 
relationships, especially in the case of plants, since most of the major 
plant groups were represented. This correlates with the concept of 
the increasing complexity of the organism. 

8. In studying the life of a drying pool it was observed that pro- 
gressive changes in the species ratio took place, even over brief inter- 
vals of time. Such an environment provides opportunity to observe 
survival under changing environmental conditions. It may also pre- 


~ gent a situation illustrative of the balance in nature or the lack of such 


balance. 
g. In comparing the life in stagnant water with that in running 
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water, great differences in species ratios were at once apparent. In 
the stagnant water, for instance, algae, protozoa, insect larvae, and 
amphipods were very abundant. While these types were present in 
the adjoining running water, they were very much less numerous. 
Here again we find that certain environmental circumstances directly 
or indirectly favor the persistence of certain types. There were many 
fry of game fishes in the running water, and it is suggested that this 
fact might be responsible for the comparative scarcity of insect larvae 
and amphipods in this location. The presence of the fish in the 
running water and their absence in the stagnant water is easily ex- 
plained upon the basis of different degrees of oxygenation. 

10. The bird life of the region for the most part was composed of 
insectivorous species. This fact might be correlated with the fact 
that at the particular season of the year little or no wild fruit and 
comparatively few seeds were available. Some semiaquatic species 
evidently were attracted to the region by the stream. However, the 
most common types were those that frequent underbrush or the 
shorter plant growths. 

11. The various species of birds illustrated different adaptations 
of bills and feet which could be correlated with specific habits and 
habitats. 

12. Opportunities were furnished for observing several types of 
parasitism, as illustrated by dodder, ichneumon fly larvae, leeches, 
and parasitic roundworms. 

13. Ants and termites furnished examples for the study of social 
groups. In the case of the termites it was possible to observe their 
destructive activities in relation to the roots of trees. 

14. Insect galls were common in this region; so were illustrations 
of the activities of both leaf-eating and sap-eating insects. Various 
adaptations of insect mouth parts, of their legs, their wings, and their 
reproductory processes were observed. 

15. The insect life was such as might be expected to occur in a 
region where practically no crop plants were to be found. 

16. The organisms as a whole illustrated many specializations of 
habit and habitat. There were carnivorous, omnivorous, and herbivo- 
rous species; nocturnal, diurnal, and crepuscular species; arboreal, 
aquatic, aerial, terrestrial, semiaquatic, and subterranean species; 
photosynthetic and dependent species; saprophytic and parasitic spe- 
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cies; solitary and colonial species. There were illustrations of special 
adaptations for securing food, for defense, for protection and care of 
the young, and for life in rather definite kinds of habitats. 

17. There were opportunities to observe illustrations of survival, 
of failure to survive, and there was the general opportunity to point 
out the different factors which are elements in the situation referred 
to as the balance in nature. 

18. Numerous examples illustrating variation among the members 
of a species were discovered. 

19. There were opportunities to become familiar with various sci- 
entific methods and procedures. 

In the case of the class in question, many considerations of rather 
elementary nature were omitted because all the students had had at 
least some previous experience with biological work. However, these 
considerations, such as the photosynthesis concept, might be included 
in more elementary work. 

It should not be assumed that the observations made in the preced- 
ing list exhausted all the possibilities in the environment. On the con- 
trary, many problems were untouched, and not all the problems that 
were discussed have been included. 

These results are presented as evidence that field work in biology 
can be conducted in the manner described. It is hoped that the illus- 
trations here given may suggest to teachers of biology some of the 
things in an environment (probably more or less typical of many 
environments) that may be related to the principles and generaliza- 
tions of biological science. 
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LISTS AND ABSTRACTS OF MASTERS’ 
THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 
IN EDUCATION 


By CLARA ESTHER DERRING 
Reference Assistant, Teachers College Library 


S EDUCATIONAL research grows in quantity and importance, it is 
becoming increasingly necessary to be able to locate studies which have 
already been made. No complete list of all theses and dissertations in the field 
of education is available, though the Library of Congress, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the University of Illinois, and the various colleges and universities 
have listed most of them. ‘The Association of American Universities . . . has 
appointed a committee to set up apparatus for acquainting the rest of the academic 
world with the research work carried on at graduate institutions. . . . The 
member universities will prepare annually a bibliography of all theses sub- 
mitted. The bibliography will include a brief description of the contents and 
conclusions of each dissertation.” 

The following annotated bibliography is an attempt to make known the avail- 
able lists of theses and dissertations which may be consulted by those desiring the 
information. Since inter-library loans are practiced by most colleges and univer- 
sities, the needed material can often be borrowed, even if it has not been published. 
The data for this list were obtained as a result of letters to the heads of depart- 
ments of education in colleges and universities listed in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Directory, 1931, and from material in the Teachers College Library. 


GENERAL LISTS 
Good, Carter V. 
Doctors’ Theses Under Way in Education, 1930-31. In Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 23, pp. 85-112. Jan. 1931. 
—Doctors’ Theses Under Way in Education, 1931-32. In Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. 25, pp. 56-80. Jan. 1932. 
The Journal of Educational Research plans to make this service annually. 


Illinois. University. Bureau of Educational Research. 
Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education Accepted between Jan. 1917 and 
Oct. 1927. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1920-28. (R378.73 116-Q)? 


1 Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. November, 1932, p. 445. 
® Teachers College Library call number. 
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The information included in these lists was obtained from the heads of de- 
partments of education of the institutions listed in the U. S. Educational 
Directory. Classified, with some brief annotations. 


U. S. Library of Congress. 


List of American Doctors’ Dissertations Printed in 1912-30. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1913-32. 

Printed American Doctors’ dissertations in alphabetical, classified, and uni- 
versity lists, with notes concerning publication. (R378.73 Un6) 


U. 8. Office of Education. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1926-27. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1929. (U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1928, 
No. 22.) i 

—Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1927-28. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1930. (U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 
1929, No. 36.) 

—Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1928-29. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1930. (U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 
1930, No. 23.) 

—Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1929-30. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1931. (U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin 
1931, No. 13.) 

Annual annotated compilations of research studies in education, comprising 
Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations and other investigations. The data 
contained herein were received in response to letters sent to all agencies known 
to this Office to be engaged in educational research. Universities and colleges, 
city and state research bureaus, and other research agencies were included. 
Annotations for Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations have in most 
instances been furnished by the person reporting the investigation. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LISTS AND ABSTRACTS 


Arkansas. University. 

No complete list of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations is available. 
Abstracts are occasionally published in current magazines. 

Boston College Graduate School. 


Subjects of Theses Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of Requirements for De- 
grees. Chestnut Hill, Mass., June 1932. 
No abstracts of theses are available. 


Brigham Young University. 


Only a limited number of typewritten copies of lists are available. 
No abstracts of theses are published. 
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Brown University. 


The list for each year appears in the Graduate School catalogue, published 
annually in December. 


No abstracts are published. 


Bucknell University. 


No lists are published. 
Abstracts appear in the Bucknell Journal of Education. See Oct. 1931 and 


Jan. 1932 issues. 


Bryn Mawr College. 
No lists are published. 


Abstracts are published in Bryn Mawr College Graduate Calendar each year. 
Free copies can be obtained from Miss Barbara Gavillar, secretary of the 
College. 


California. University. Graduate Division. 


Record of Theses Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of California, 1885- 
1926. Berkeley, University of California, 1926. (R378.73 C12) 
—Digest of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for 
Higher Degrees in Education at the University of California, May and 
Aug. 1930. Compiled by Mrs. E. Edwards. (Reprinted from the Uni- 
versity High School Journal, May and August 1930, pp. 251-65.) (R378.73 
Ci22) 

The University High School Journal publishes digests of theses and disserta- 
tions once or twice a year. These may be obtained by writing directly to the 
University High School, Grove St. at 57th, Oakland, Calif. The latest 
report appears in Vol. 11, No. 4, March 1932. Another report will be pub- 
lished in the near future. A thesis is not required for the Master’s degree. 
A seminar study is required and a list of such studies will appear very shortly 
in the University High School Journal. 


Catholic University of America. 


Doctoral Dissertations Published by Students, 1897-1928. Washington, 
D. C., Catholic University of America, 1928. (R378.7 C28) 

A list of the Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations completed at the Catho- 
lic University of America in 1921-30 is published in A Decade of Research 
at the Catholic University of America, by the Rev. Maurice Sheehy. 

A supplementary list appeared in the Catholic University of America. Bul- 
letin of the Graduate School, Oct. 15, 1931. 

Also listed by U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education. 


No abstracts are published. 
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Chicago. University. School of Education. 


Annotated List of Graduate Theses and Dissertations, 1900-31. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1932. (R378.73 C434) 

This list includes both Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations in the field 
of education, with annotations varying from two to six lines in length. 


Chicago. University. 
Theses of the University of Chicago Doctors of Philosophy, June, 1893- 
December, 1921. Chicago, Harper Memorial Library, University of Chicago, 
n.d. (R378.73 C432) 
A general list of authors and titles of Doctors’ dissertations. 
—Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series. Vol. 8, June 1922-June 1930. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1925-31. (R378.73 C43) 
This series—a science series is also published—includes abstracts of the unpub- 
lished Doctors’ dissertations and titles of those dissertations that have been 
or are to be published in full or in substance, not only in the field of education 
but in the other divisions of the humanities and social sciences. One volume 
in each series is published annually. 


Cincinnati. University. Teachers College. 


Master of Arts in Education and Doctor of Philosophy in Education, 
1924-31. Cincinnati, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 1931. 
(fR378.73 C492) 

—Abstracts; Graduate Theses in Education. Cincinnati, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, 1931. (R378.73 C49) 


Clark University. 


Degrees Conferred, 1889-Feb. 1926. Worcester, Clark University, 1920-26. 
(R378.73 C54). 1889-1920 compiled by Louis N. Wilson. 

—Theses Abstracts. Vol. 1-3. Worcester, Clark University, 1930-32. 
(R378.73 C542) 


Colorado. University. 


No list of theses is available. 

—Abstracts of Theses for Higher Degrees, 1929. (University of Colorado. 
Bulletin, Vol. 24, No. 14. General Series, No. 275. Dec. 1929. The Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Studies, Vol. 17, No. 3.) Boulder, University of Colo- 
rado, 1929. (R378.73 C72) 

—Abstracts of Theses for Higher Degrees, 1930. (University of Colorado. 
Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 11. Oct. 1930. General Series, No. 286. The Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 43-118.) Boulder, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 1930. 

—Abstracts of Theses for Higher Degrees, 1931. (University of Colorado. 
Studies, Vol. 19, No. 1, Dec. 1931.) Boulder, University of Colorado, 1931. 
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Columbia University. Teachers College. 


Register of Teachers College Doctors of Philosophy, 1899-1928. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, n.d. 

—Supplement to the Register of Teachers College Doctors of Philosophy; 
Degrees Conferred and Dissertation Titles, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1929. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia University, n.d. 

—Supplement to the Register of Teachers College Doctors of Philosophy; 
Degrees Conferred and Dissertation Titles, Jan. 1, 1929 to June 30, 1930. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

—Register of Teachers College Doctors of Philosophy; July 1, 1931 to June 
30, 1932. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
—Digests of Dissertations Submitted by Candidates for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Sept. 1925-Dec. 1931. New York, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, n.d. (R378.73 T22) 


Cornell University. 


Lists are published annually in the Register of Cornell University. 
Doctors’ dissertations must be published in full, or in abstract form, and are 
available through the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Denton, Tex., College of Industrial Arts. 


Grants Master’s degree; its Masters’ theses are listed only by titles in com- 
mencement programs and in newspapers. 
No abstracts are published. 


Denver. University. 


No lists are published ; at present the Doctor’s degree is not granted. Masters’ 
theses now listed in U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education. Beginning 1931 theses may be lent on inter-library 
loan. 


No abstracts are published. 


Florida. State College for Women. 


No list of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations is available. 
A few research studies have been included in the U. S. Office of Education. 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education. 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 


A complete list of Doctors’ dissertations published under the auspices of Pea- 
body College as “Contributions to Education” appeared in the Peabody Re- 
flector and Alumni News, Vol. 5, No. 7, pp. 303-5. July 1932. 

An annotated list of 36 Doctors’ dissertations was published in 1926. No 
copies of this list are available. Titles of Masters’ theses are reported to the 
U. S. Office of Education—all for the last two years, prior to that time only 
a portion of them. 
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Harvard University. 
Doctors of Philosophy and Doctors of Science, 1873-1926, with Titles of Their 
Theses. Cambridge, Harvard University, 1926. 
The School of Education has never published a list of its Masters’ theses and 
Doctors’ dissertations. Occasionally, however, a dissertation is summarized 
in the annual volume of summaries of Doctors’ dissertations. (R378.73 H26) 


Harvard University. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Summaries of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1925-31. Cambridge, The Uni- 
versity, 1928-32. (R378.73 H262) 


Hawaii. University. 


No list of Masters’ theses or Doctors’ dissertations is available. 


All Masters’ theses have been included in the U. S. Office of Education. 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Education. 


Illinois. University. Bureau of Educational Research. 


Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education Accepted between Jan. 1917- 
Oct. 1927. Urbana, University of Illinois, 1920-28. 

Later lists included in U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education. 

—Annotated Bibliography of Graduate Theses in Education at University 
of Illinois, 1931. University of Illinois. Bureau of Educational Research. 
Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 40. June 2, 1931. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
1931. 

No volume of abstracts is published. 


Indiana State Teachers College. 


Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses, Indiana State Teachers College, 
1929-30. Terre Haute, Ind., Indiana State Teachers College, July 1932. 
(Teachers College Journal, Vol. 2, No. 6. July 1931.) (R378.73 In34) 
—Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1931 and 1932. Terre Haute, Indiana State Teachers College, July 
1932. (In The Teachers College Journal, Vol. 3, No. 6. July 1932.) 


Indiana. University. School of Education. 


List of Theses Submitted to Date, Oct. 1931. Bloomington, University of 
Indiana, 1931. (R378.73 In32) 

A mimeographed list, no annotations. 

—Abstracts of theses presented to the School of Education at Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1926-30. Bloomington, Phi Delta Kappa, 1927-31. Phi Delta Kappa, 
Alpha Chapter, Indiana University. News Letter, Jan. 1927, Jan. 1928, Mar. 
1929, Feb. 1930, April 1931; mimeographed. 
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Iowa. State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


Titles of Masters’ Theses Accepted at Iowa State College in the Departments 
of Vocational Education, Home Economics Education, and Industrial Arts, 
1921-31. Ames, The College, 1931. (£R378.73 log2) 

Mimeographed. Lists of this sort are made up sporadically. 

—Titles of Masters’ Theses Accepted at Iowa State College in the Depart- 
ments of Vocational Education, Home Economics Education, and Industrial 
Arts. 1921-June 1932. 

No Doctor’s degree given. No abstracts of Masters’ theses required. 


Iowa. University. 


Graduate Theses, Including Schedule of Dissertations of Approved Candidates 
for Advanced Degrees with Major and Minor Subjects. Iowa City, Univer- 
sity of lowa, 1929. (Iowa. University. Studies. First Series, No. 158. 
July 1, 1928. Series on Aims and Progress of Research.) 

—Dissertations in History and English. Iowa City, University of Iowa, 
1930. (Iowa. University. Studies. First Series, No. 183. July 15, 1930.) 
The Iowa University College of Education publishes no separate list of its 
Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations. The Graduate College publishes 
programs announcing candidates for higher degrees, which, of course, contain 
the names of those students majoring in education. This list is published in 
the University of lowa series, Series on Aims and Progress of Research. This 
list is published at each convocation; later the list for the complete year is 
bound and published as a bulletin. 

—Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees, Feb., June, July, 
and Aug. 1932. Iowa City, lowa, The University. (Iowa. University. 
Studies. Series on Aims and Progress of Research, No. 38. New series, No. 
248. April 1, 1932.) 

Brief abstracts of the Doctors’ dissertations are contained in the printed pro- 
grams. 

Theses may be borrowed.on inter-library loan. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Lists of Dissertations Submitted in Conformity with the Requirements for 
the Degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Engineering, and Doctor of 
Science in Hygiene, 1896-1926. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1926. 
(Circular, New Series, No. 8) (R378.73 J63) 

Lists of all completed essays and dissertations are included in the President’s 
Yearly Report. 

No abstracts are published. 


Kansas. University. 


Titles and Authors of Theses Written for Graduate Degrees in Education, 
1922-30. Lawrence, Bureau of School Service and Research, University of 
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Kansas, 1929-30. (Kansas. University. Bulletin of Education, Vol. 2, 
No. 2. Dec. 1928. Pp. 24-30; and Vol. 3, No. 2, Dec. 1930.) 
No abstracts are published. 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 


No separate lists are issued. 

—aAbstracts of Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, with 
the Titles of Theses Accepted for the Degrees of Master of Arts and Master 
of Engineering. 1924-31. 6 vols. Stanford University, The University, 
1931. (R378.73 Un35) 


Loyola University. 
No lists are published. 


No separate lists or abstracts are published, but titles of theses and dissertations 
are published annually in the Catalog of the Graduate School. 


Maine. University. 


No lists are published. 
No abstracts are published. 


Marquette University. 


No separate lists are published. List of theses may be obtained from the con- 
vocation program each year. 
Abstracts have been published in various professional journals. 


Maryland. University. 


No lists are published. 

No lists or abstracts are published. Doctor’s degree is not given. All Masters’ 
theses are reported annually to the U. S. Office of Education for the list pub- 
lished by that office. 


Michigan. University. School of Education. 


No lists are published. 

—Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses in Education at the University of 
Michigan, 1917-31. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1932. (Michigan. 
University. School of Education. Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research. Monograph No. 1.) (R378.73 Ms8) 

To be issued every three years. 


Minnesota. University. 


Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education, 1912-28, compiled by Fred Engel- 
hardt and H. J. Otto. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1929. 
(R378.73 M66) 
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Minnesota. University. College of Education. 


Phi Delta Kappa, Eta Chapter, University of Minnesota. 

Abstracts of Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education, University of 
Minnesota, 1928-29; 1929-30. Minneapolis, Lund Press, 1929-30. 2 vols. 
Educational Research Bulletin, No. 1-2; Eta Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
College of Education, University of Minnesota. Prepared by J. E. Grinnell 
and J. G. Umstattd. (R378.73 M662) 

—Abstracts of Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses in Education, University of Min- 
nesota, July 1, 1930 to July 1, 1931. (Educational Research Bulletin, No. 4.) 
Prepared by Stuart D. Fink and J. G. Umstattd. 


Missouri. University. 


Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Education Conferred by University of 
Missouri. Columbia, 1931. (£R378.73 M69) 
No abstracts are published. 


Montana. University. 


List of Theses of the Department and School of Education Accepted .. . 
for the Master of Arts Degree (1922 to 1932). Missoula, 1932. (R378.73 
M76) 

No abstracts of theses are published and the Doctor’s degree is not 
granted. 


Nebraska. University. 


No lists are published. 

Some of the abstracts of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations are pub- 
lished in the Educational Research Record, which may be secured from the 
Extension Division of the University of Nebraska. 


New Mexico. University. 


No lists are published. 

—Abstracts of Masters’ Theses, 1917-28, the Graduate School, Albuquerque; 
University of New Mexico, 1929. (The University of New Mexico Bulletin, 
Vol. 42, No. 2; Whole No. 158. March 1929.) 


New York University. School of Education. 


Index of Dissertations of the School of Education, New York University; an 
index of theses submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University. Containing also (a) theses submitted to the 
School of Pedagogy of New York University (1890 to 1921), (4) certain 
theses submitted in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, and 
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(c) theses in the Graduate School which pertain to education. Compiled by 
Herbert Arthur Tonne. New York City, Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
School of Education, New York University, 1930. (R378.73 N483) 

No abstracts are published. Doctors’ dissertations and the outstanding 


Masters’ theses in the School of Education are sent to the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Notre Dame (Indiana) University. 


There is no compiled and published list of dissertations other than that found 
in the annual General Catalogue of the University, though some of the studies 
have been included in the U. S. Office of Education list. Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education. 


Ohio State University. Graduate Division. 
No lists are published. 
—Abstracts of Doctors’ Dissertations, 1929. Columbus, Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. (R378.73 Oh32) 
—Abstracts of Masters’ Theses, 1929. Columbus, Ohio State University 
Press, 1929. (378.73 Oh3) 
—Abstracts of Theses Presented by Candidates for the Master’s Degree at 
the August convocation, 1930, and at the December and March convocations, 
1930-31. Columbus, Ohio, State University Press, 1930-31. (Abstracts 
of Masters’ theses, Nos. 4 and 5.) 
An abstract of each Doctor’s dissertation and Master’s thesis is published. 
Three volumes of each of these are issued annually. There are four convoca- 
tions annually, but the number of candidates at the December convocation and 
the March convocation is small, hence the dissertations and theses of these 
candidates are printed in a single volume. The abstracts of theses are printed 
primarily for the use of the instructional staff, but persons desiring them may 


purchase them at $1.00 per volume from the Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
No lists are published. 
Doctor’s degree is not given, and no separate list of Masters’ theses is pub- 
lished. Recently it has been the custom to give the title of the thesis on the 
commencement program for both summer school and spring commencements. 


Oklanoma. University. 


For lists see below, under Abstracts. 

—Abstracts of Theses for Higher Degrees in the Graduate School, 1930, 
with an appendix gving titles of theses presented prior to 1930. Norman, 
Okla., 1931. (The University of Oklahoma Bulletin. New Series, No. 501. 
Feb. 14, 1931.) 
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Pennsylvania State College. School of Education. 
No lists are published. 
—aAbstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College, 1931, 
edited by Charles C. Peters and F. Theodore Struck. State College, Pa., 
Pennsylvania State College, 1931. (Penn State Studies in Education, No. 
2.) (R378.73 P382) 


Will publish each year abstracts of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations, 
a the one mentioned above being the first. 

Pennsylvania. University. Graduate School. 

t Doctors of Philosophy of the Graduate School, 1889-1927. Philadelphia, The 

ti University of Pennsylvania, 1927. (R378.73 P38) 

No abstracts are published. 

; Pittsburgh. University. Graduate School. 
[ No lists are published. 


—Abstracts of Theses, Researches in Progress, and Bibliography of Publica- 
tions. Vol. 5-7. Pittsburgh, 1929-31. (University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, 
Vol. 26, No. 1; Vol. 27, No. 3; Vol. 28, No. 4.) (R378.73 P68) 


St. Louis University. 
No lists are published. Typewritten lists of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ 


dissertations are occasionally sent when requested. 
No abstracts are published. 


South Carolina. University. 
Theses are listed in School of Education Gazette, a weekly mimeographed 
news sheet of the School of Education, University of South Carolina. 
—Abstracts of Theses for Higher Degrees, 1931. Columbia, S. C., Farrell 
Printing Co. n.d. (Bulletin of the University of South Carolina.) 


South Dakota. University. 
Theses and dissertations are listed in Illinois University lists. Also in the 
U. S. Office of Education. Bibliography of Educational Research. A copy 
of the library list of these theses and dissertations can be copied by a student 
typist at about thirty cents an hour. The list contains about three hundred titles. 
No separate abstracts are published. 


Southern Methodist University. 
No lists are published. 
—Abstracts of Masters’ Theses, 1915-26; Graduate School of Southern Meth- 
odist University. Dallas, 1927. (Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 3. July 1927.) 
(R378.73 S086) 
Another volume to be published later. 
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Syracuse University. 
No lists are published. The university is now engaged in getting out a full 
list of titles of theses and dissertations. This will be done annually. 
No abstracts have been published. 


Tennessee. University. 


The only list is that of the Masters’ theses which appears in the commence- 
ment program. 
No abstracts are published. 


Texas. University. 
No lists are published. 


Lists and abstracts of Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations are now being 
prepared. 


Tulane (Louisiana) University. 


No lists are published. Doctor’s degree is not awarded. Nearly all titles of 
Masters’ theses are reported to the U. S. Office of Education. 
No abstracts are published. 


University of Southern California. School of Education. 
Annotated Index of Theses and Dissertations in Education, compiled by 
Frederick J. Weersing and Benjamin R. Haynes. Los Angeles, Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, University of Southern California, 1931. 
(R378.73 L53) 
—Supplement for 1931. 
No abstracts are published. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Masters’ theses are listed in: Research and Publication, 1923-26; 1927-28; 
1929-31. (RO16.378 V81) 
Some of the publications of V.P.I. are based on the Masters’ theses. 
Doctor’s degree is not awarded. 
No abstracts are published. 


Washington. University. 
No lists are published. 


Abstracts of Doctors’ theses are now in press and will be available through the 
Graduate School. 


Wichita. Municipal University. 


No lists are published. Theses are listed by U. S. Office of Education. 
Bibliography of research studies in education. 
No abstracts are published. 
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Wyoming. University. 
Graduate Students Who Have Received Advanced Degrees, with Title of 
Thesis, 1897-1930. Laramie, the University, 1931. (In Wyoming. Uni- 
versity. Bulletin, Vol. 28, No. 4, June 1931, pp. 67-72.) (R378.73 W98) 
No abstracts are published. 


Yale University. 
Lists are published annually in the Report of the Dean of the Graduate 


School. 
No abstracts are published. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR MEN IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES* 


T WAS the purpose of this study to 
determine and evaluate standards and 
policies in the administration of health 
and physical education for men in col- 
leges and universities. 

Approximately eight hundred fifty 
standards and policies in the administra- 
tion of health and physical education for 
men in colleges and universities were 
formulated from a wide reading of the 
literature in the field and from the ex- 
perience of the writer. These statements 
were placed on separate cards and ar- 
ranged under seven major headings: ad- 
ministrative plan, health supervision, 
health service, health instruction, re- 
quired physical education, intramural 
athletics, and intercollegiate athletics. A 
check list covering all standards and poli- 
cies was prepared and used as a guide in 
interviewing a total of approximately 
ninety individuals in twelve colleges and 
universities. These personal visits were 
not used to determine present status, but 
to assist the writer in revising and re- 
fining the standards and policies. After 
the statements were revised it was neces- 
sary to determine a method of validating 
them. Experimentation in determining 


and validating the standards and policies, 
though desirable, was impossible at least 
for the time, so the opinion of competent 
judges seemed to be the method to use. 
Consequently standards and policies hav- 
ing to do with the administrative plan 
were submitted to specialists in college 
administration. Standards and policies 
in health supervision, health service, 
health instruction, required physical edu- 
cation, intramural athletics, and inter- 
collegiate athletics were submitted for 
rating to a few of the best available ex- 
perts in each of these phases of the 
health and physical education program. 
The criteria for selecting the judges 
are fully described in Chapter II of the 
study. Jurors were asked to rate on 
a five-point scale of values ranging from 
“no value” to “essential,” and were en- 
couraged to make additions or deletions. 


FINDINGS 


Since all the eight hundred ten standards 
and policies represent the findings it is 
obviously impossible to present them 
here. 

Administrators desiring to use the 
findings as a guide in the development of 


* By Wirtiam Leonarp Hucues, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions 


to Education, Ne. 541. 
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their programs should experience little 
difficulty in selecting the most desirable 
administrative standards and _ policies 
since the two hundred eighty-eight state- 
ments judged essential are presented in 
concise and compact form in Chapter IV 
of the study. This list of items should 
be considered basic to any program of 
college or university health and physical 
education. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE 
STANDARDS AND POLICIES 


The method used in this study to de- 
termine and evaluate standards and poli- 
cies in the administration of health and 
physical education for men in colleges 
and universities is a pioneer one, a first 
step. The statements should be used as 
guides or a check list whereby directors 
of college health and physical education 
may make a careful and continuing study 
and systematic analysis of the strong and 
the weak points in the administration of 


their programs. The list of statements 
should stimulate thought and furnish a 
basis for planned and intelligent improve- 
ment. 

Many of the standards and policies 
presented suggest numerous problems for 
further analysis and experimentation, 
Further study is needed to determine the 
amount of medical and surgical treat- 
ment which colleges and universities 
should provide, the value of an annual 
health examination as compared to an 
entrance examination and subsequent 
health conferences, teaching devices to 
supplement the hygiene lectures, skill 
tests in the various physical education 
activities, a curriculum syllabus for re- 
quired physical education activities in 
colleges, specifications for physical educa- 
tion buildings, fields, courts, and swim- 
ming pool, and intramural units for or- 
ganization of competition among students 
not identified with permanent organiza- 
tions. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF PENNSYLVANIA HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS* 


N COMMON with other states, 

Pennsylvania has been confronted 
with the problem of supply and demand 
as related to the public school teaching 
personnel. This investigation was un- 
dertaken to ascertain the relationship 
between the length of teaching service 
and certain economic, social, and educa- 
tional factors with particular considera- 
tion of the future needs and the supply 
as the situation exists under the present 


educational organization. Consideration 
is given to the conditions that seem to 
be associated with long service and sta- 
bility and to the measures that might be 
employed to induce greater permanency 
in the teaching profession. 


SOURCES, OF DATA AND PROCEDURE 


Use was made of the data sheets sent 
out by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to more than sixty thou- 
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sand elementary and secondary teachers, 
calling for personal and professional in- 
formation. For the purposes of this 
study, the returns from the high school 
teachers—16,545 in number—were avail- 
able. This number represented within 
one-half of one per cent the entire num- 
ber of teachers in the high schools and 
was obtained after almost a year of 
careful checking for missing cases. Not 
only was the number practically com- 
plete but the information on each blank 
was checked for omissions and inaccu- 
racies, and where such appeared, com- 
pletion of the information and correction 
of errors were called for. 

In addition to the above data, informa- 
tion was secured on additional phases of 
the problem through a questionnaire sent 
to a sampling of the 16,545 teachers— 
10,000 in number—from which 6,917 re- 
plies were received. Further informa- 
tion was received from various divisions 
and bureaus of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The Bureau of Vital 
Statistics furnished data concerning the 
number of births in Pennsylvania over a 
period of years. Mortality tables from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany were used in calculating the number 
of educables in future years. 

The data were tabulated by means of 
the Hollerith Mechanical System of 
Tabulation. A simple statistical treat- 
ment of the data involved principally the 
use of the measures of central tendency. 


FINDINGS 


In order to avoid concealment of most 
of the significant facts concerning the 
problem of tenure, it was found neces- 
sary to distribute the cases for each fac- 
tor according to the four classes of school 
districts and according to sex. Only by 


this means was the influence of the dis- 
trict organization and the accompanying 
minimum salary schedules revealed. 
Since this organization is based on the 
population of districts, the fourfold dis- 
tribution reveals the social and economic 
influence of the large cities as compared 
with the smaller communities. 

1. In Pennsylvania the tenure of both 
men and women is found to be longer 
than in other states where studies have 
been made of the problem. Length of 
service has been increasing for the past 
decade, but, even so, brief service on the 
part of too large a percentage of the 
teachers is evident. As measured by 
length of service of teachers, there is 
great inequality of educational opportu- 
nity in the different districts, which 
seems to be aided by the provisions of 
the Edmonds Act. Fifty per cent of the 
teachers in the least populous districts 
had been in their positions less than 1.6 
years. 

2. Distribution of teachers on the basis 
of salary received readily shows the in- 
fluence of the legal salary schedules on 
length of service. 

3. Graduates of normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges, and university colleges of 
education have significantly longer terms 
of teaching service than those from lib- 
eral arts colleges. ‘Thus there appears 
to be some justification for the conclu- 
sion that professional curricula in insti- 
tutions existing expressly for the profes- 
sional training of teachers result in a 
higher degree of professional spirit as 
measured by the length of service than 
do the courses offered as part of the 
liberal arts curriculum. 

4. Almost one-third of the teachers in 
the study report that they obtained their 
last degree, whether Bachelor’s, Mas- 
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ter’s, or Doctor’s, after some experience 
in teaching. Relatively few obtained the 
higher degrees before beginning to teach. 
The conclusion seems to be justifiable 
that longer periods of training do not 
result in increased teaching service, but 
rather that the additional training is se- 
cured after the teachers have decided 
that they will remain in the work for 
some time. 

5. When total teaching service was in- 
vestigated in relation to certain social 
and economic factors, evidence was found 
that the latter were more effective than 
educational factors. ‘Teachers with the 
longest average service come from homes 
with parental income of less than $1,000 
per year. The higher the family income, 
the less the likelihood of many years of 
teaching. Teachers who live at home 
teach longer on the average than those 
who do not live at home. Teachers who 
own their own homes teach longer than 
_ those who do not. Teachers with either 
total or partial dependents teach longer 
than those with no dependents. ‘Teach- 
ers with fathers engaged in occupations 
which yield low annual income have 
longer average tenure than those whose 
fathers have higher incomes. On the 
whole it may be said that long service is 
associated with social factors that require 
the certainty of employment and the cer- 
tainty of income that teaching affords. 

6. The data indicate that the high 
school enrollment will continue to in- 
crease for some time because of the in- 
crease in the number of junior high 
schools and the larger number of pupils 
remaining for the later years of the 
high school course. However, data show 
a decline in the number of births—a 
condition which, in ten years, will result 
in a smaller proportion of educables of 
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high school age. When the point of 
saturation in high school enrollment in 
Pennsylvania is reached, which in all 
likelihood will not be the 74 per cent of 
those of high school age as it was in 
California, the enrollment in high schools 
will cease to increase and, later, will 
tend to decline. As a result the demand 
for high school teachers will decrease, 
Indications are that a smaller proportion 
of new teachers will be needed from 
year to year on account of gradually in- 
creasing tenure. 

7. Almost seventy teachers colleges, 
universities, and liberal arts colleges are 
training teachers to meet the demand for 
new recruits in the secondary teaching 
field. There is no unified training pro- 
gram for the entire commonwealth and 
practically no evidence of selection of 
students who show signs of high profes- 
sional attitude. Of those now teaching, 
more than sixty-four per cent had de- 
cided to teach before they entered col- 
lege. This fact is sufficient to justify 
the installation of four-year curricula for 
professional training. The number of 
freshmen who have decided to teach is 
sufficient to take care of the demand 
without any additions of students who 
make their decisions in the later years of 
college. The present chaotic condition 
of secondary teacher training could be 
reduced to order if the state would use 
the authority it possesses to control the 
entire program. 

8. The study as a whole shows that 
greater permanence of the high school 
teaching personnel may be achieved by 
selection of proper material on the part 
of the training agencies; by the selection 
of candidates who will teach subjects for 
which they are prepared and who will 
be otherwise fitted for the responsibilities 
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of the position; by proper help and su- 
pervision on the part of administrative 
authorities for the purpose of reduction 
of turnover on account of avoidable 
causes; by removing the disadvantages of 
salary schedules (a factor which con- 
tributes in large measure to the tran- 
siency found in smaller communities) ; 


and, finally, by the creation of a unified 
program of training which will permit 
only such institutions to engage in teacher 
training as show a willingness to provide 
suitable four-year curricula and provide 
preparation which is adequate for the 
development of the true professional at- 
titude. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS* 


AT HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


TATE scholarships are awarded an- 

nually by the State of New York 
to each county to the number of five for 
each assembly district therein, entitling 
the holder to the sum of one hundred 
dollars for each year that he is in at- 
tendance upon an approved college in the 
state during a period of four years. The 
aims of these scholarships are: (1) to 
give financial aid to students; (2) to 
promote scholarship; (3) to build up “a 
body of trained citizens who are con- 
scious of their obligation to the State 
and are prepared to repay that obliga- 
tion.” The purpose of the present study 
is to inquire whether the state is justified 
in assuming that these aims are realized. 


SOURCES AND TREATMENT OF DATA 


An investigation was made into the rec- 
ords of 1,633 state scholarship holders 
in Hunter College. This number in- 
cluded a group of 507 who were under- 
graduates at the time the study was 
conducted and a group of 1,126 gradu- 
ates. These records have been compared 


with a numerically equal random sam- 
pling of records of non-scholarship stu- 
dents entering Hunter College in the 
same years. 

The chief sources of data were: (1) 
official college records and (2) answers 
to questionnaires covering extracurricu- 
lar and social service activities, part-time 


wage-earning, expenditure, vocational 


history, graduate study, marriage, and 
parenthood. These data have been tabu- 
lated, and, for purposes of comparison, 
percentages or means have been used 
and the differences treated statistically to 
determine their significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the data shows that, in aca- 
demic achievement, scholarship students 
are markedly superior to non-scholarship 
students. This superiority is proved by 
significant differences in (1) persistence 
in college and in (2) scholastic success 
as measured by (a) college marks, (6) 
membership in honors courses, (c) aca- 
demic honors and awards, including elec- 
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tion to Phi Beta Kappa and other 
honorary societies, and (d) the attain- 
ment of higher degrees. 

Although citizenship does not lend it- 
self so readily as scholarship does to 
analysis and measurement, certain recog- 
nized criteria have been applied to the 
social conduct of scholarship holders. 
The results show that state scholars ex- 
cel non-scholarship students in participa- 
tion in and leadership of extracurricular 
activities. After college, state scholars 
make a valuable contribution to society 
through productive work. More than 
four-fifths of them are engaged in re- 
munerative occupations, of whom more 
than four-fifths have remained in the 
vocation of their first choice. Almost all 
are following professions essential to the 
well-being of society. Of those who 
teach, a greater percentage of the state 
scholars than of the non-scholarship 
group hold positions in high schools and 
colleges. The state scholars also make 
a larger contribution to extra-class ac- 
tivities. More of the scholarship than of 
the non-scholarship graduates belong to 
professional societies. The scholarship 
holders have done more creative work. 


Although the number of scholarship 
graduates is very slightly exceeded by 
that of non-scholarship graduates in the 
percentage married and in the number of 
children, when their age range is con- 
sidered it is probable that they are con- 
tributing at least as much to society 
through rearing families as are college 
women in general. 

The relation of the amount of the 
scholarship to the financial necessities of 
the state scholarship holder has been esti- 
mated in terms of her expenditures and 
her wage-earning. It has been found 
that the scholarship stipend is less than 
one-fifth of her average personal ex- 
penses and that she has worked, on the 
average, from four and one-half to five 
and one-half hours each week during the 
college semester and has earned from 
$150 to $175 during the calendar year. 

On the basis of these conclusions it 
seems that the present method of award- 
ing and administering New York State 
scholarships yields wholly satisfactory re- 
sults except in the important matter of 
giving adequate assistance to those 


scholarship students who need financial 
help. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 
whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the Riverside (Calif.) 
Enterprise— 


Schools Can Be Saved 
by State 


The findings of the national survey of 
school finance conducted under the aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation read very much like the comments 
made at any local meeting of advocates 
of taxation reform or at any conference 
of educators seeking ways to protect the 
cause of education and at the same time 
to secure relief for local taxpayers. 

The cost of education must be shifted 
from the community to the state, if the 
nation shall continue to send its children 
to school, according to Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, director of the School of Educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He wrote the report of the 
national survey. 

The traditional American system with 
the schoolhouse supported by the taxes 
of the neighborhood has broken down 
because the community cannot afford it, 
Dr. Mort said, and 9,500,000 American 
children are being deprived of proper 
schooling, with many more in danger of 
this loss. 

There are vast “barren areas” in the 
United States, Dr. Mort said, where 
schools have disappeared or are “dis- 
tinctly inferior.” In the social changes 
of the last twenty-five years, with the 
concentration of wealth in the urban 
areas, “thousands of communities find 
themselves unable, under present meth- 
ods of taxation, to make even elemental 
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provision for the care and education of 
their children and youth. 

“What is needed is not so much in- 
creased expenditures of public money for 
public education, but rather a wiser dis- 
tribution of present support,” Dr. Mort 
concluded. The survey had found, he 
said, that the quality of education was 
more likely to depend, as a rule, on the 
wealth of each community, rather than 
on the prestige and power of the state 
as a whole. 

Almost every state in the Union must 
alter its tax program if the communities 
are to be relieved and proper education 
provided, Dr. Mort said. Too much re- 
liance has been placed on the property 
tax, and other taxes must be tapped for 
school funds. 

“It is possible to have education fi- 
nanced by the individual state without 
removing control of teaching and the 
curriculum from the individual commu- 
nity,” the survey reported. “It is recom- 
mended that the states set up satisfacto 
minimum programs of education which 
can be financed without throwing larger 
burdens upon any one local community 
than upon any other.” 

Perhaps, Dr. Mort added, the process 
of transferring the support of education 
from the local property tax to state- 
administered taxes other than the prop- 
erty tax might be beneficial to the tax 
system as well as to the schools them- 
selves. 

Education in many of the “barren 
areas” might be improved by grouping 
small, inadequate districts, Dr. Mort 
pointed out. The people who glorify the 
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district school probably are afraid of 
larger taxes if the districts were en- 
larged, but under a sound system of state 
support for schools, he pointed out, this 
fear would be unjustified. 

“No state in the Union equalizes the 
educational tax burden satisfactorily,” he 
remarked. “No state can hope to do so 
unless it abandons the obsolete principle 
of throwing the whole tax burden upon 
local communities.” 

To enlarge and reorganize the small 
school district would not jeopardize the 
right of local self-government, according 
to the survey, but rather would restore 
“a right which earlier generations, faced 
with simpler educational needs, were able 
to exercise in the now antiquated tax 
district.” 

The district school, honored in the 
American tradition as the strength of the 
nation, has become its weakness, the sur- 
vey found, and is failing to fulfil its oy 
to the youth in the rural sections, wi 
tragic results, because the responsibility 
of supporting the schools has not shifted 
with the changing center of the nation’s 
wealth. 

Dr. Mort made these further observa- 
tions: 

“Scores of thousands of youths of high 
school age are wandering about the coun- 
try. An even larger number, including 
hosts of younger children, are suffering 
fro malnutrition and inadequate care 
in both rural and urban sections. So 
serious are the dangers to American chil- 
dren and to public welfare that immedi- 
ate steps should be taken by the state 
legislatures to prevent the deepening 
disaster. 

“A century ago, when the battle to 
transfer the costs of education from in- 
dividual parents to the whole local com- 
munity was won and resulted in that 
system of free public education which 
became basic in American life and ideals, 
the local community was able to bear the 
burden. 

“Drastic social changes, however, not 
only have thrown greater responsibility 
upon public education in the rearing of 
healthy and law-abiding children, but 
have seen the local community less and 


less able to bear the cost of this responsi- 
bility. Methods now in use were reveal- 
ing their hopeless inadequacy well before 
the depression began, but the strain and 
stress of the past four years have made 
only too plain the ineffectiveness of our 
obsolete methods of school financing and 
have reached to the very serious detri- 
ment of these millions of American 
school children. 

“In many states relatively small in- 
creases will bring all the districts of the 
state to the level of educational accom- 
plishment now obtaining in districts of 
average wealth. The crux of our prob- 
lem is one of method as well as money. 
The property tax has been proved a 
hopeless failure in every state in the 
Union. 

“There are many instances where 
meager conditions have been allowed to 
exist because of lack of state action. 
There are numerous other examples 
where state action has resulted in off- 
setting the retarding effects of economic 
ability. In most states there existed, 
even at the topmost peak of prosperity, 
areas in which the educational oppor- 
tunities offered were of the most meager 


It is this very viewpoint, approached 
both from the standpoint of education 
and of taxation, that is the basis for vari- 
ous proposals now before the California 
legislature. The findings of the national 
survey were substantially those steps 
sought to be accomplished by Amend- 
ment No. 9, defeated at the November 
election because of popular opposition to 
the sales tax and income tax and fear 
that high costs of education would be 
perpetuated. 

Yet those are the very principles that 
must be adopted if there is to be proper 
education for the children of the state. 
Property can no longer pay the bills and 
the burden must be transferred to the 
state to be financed in any way the state 
can finance it—and the income tax and 
sales tax are the only methods available. 
As for the high costs of education, most 
of the present costs will survive. The 
so-called frills will go but they do not 
represent any great part of the total cost. 
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From the Baltimore Evening 
Sun*— 


Meat-Ax Surgery 
By Gerratp W. JoHNnson 


A survey of school financing all over the 
nation, begun by the United States Office 
of Education, has been completed with 
funds advanced by the General Educa- 
tion Board, and published through 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 


ty. 

It asserts that 9,500,000 American 
children are being deprived of “essential” 
schooling, and to correct this situation it 
makes the following recommendations: 


A fundamental change required to- 
day is the transfer of the burden of 
support of education from local com- 
munities to the entire state. 

The property tax is overburdened. 
More use must be made of other forms 
of taxation. 


This sounds pretty serious, but it must 
be remembered that this report comes 
from Teachers College, stronghold of the 
educational racket. What Teachers Col- 
lege regards as “essential” education 
must be taken into consideration before 
too much weight is attached to the 
report. 

A sidelight on this phase of the matter 
is afforded by the significant fact that 
nowhere in the report is mention made 
of the extravagance of some school sys- 
tems. The simple statement is made 
that in thousands of localities financial 
ability is too low to provide “proper care 
and education” for children. There is 
no definition of “proper care and educa- 
tion.” But the word “care” is significant 
in itself. The proper care of children 
certainly includes attention to diet, den- 
tistry and orthopedic surgery, clothing, 
training in manners and morals, recrea- 
tion, and development of latent artistic, 
musical, or business talent. But should 
the public schools undertake all this? In 
some communities they have attempted 
to do so, and it is no wonder that the 


* This is the paper with which H. L. Mencken 
is associated in editorial capacity. 


financial ability of the local community 
has been unable to stand the strain. 

Teachers College has never once 
hinted at the fact that certain branches 
of education which might be valuable to 
the child of parents with an income of 
$10,000 a year might be not only useless, 
but downright pernicious, to the child of 
parents with an income of $1,000 a year. 
This is not the sort of fact that chimes 
in with our protestation of democratic 
ideals. On the contrary, it makes a hor- 
rible discord with those protestations. 
Nevertheless, a fact it is, and the chil- 
dren have to face it. 

One of the worst forms of cruelty is 
to develop in a human being tastes that 
he can never gratify. Some schools are 
doing that to some children in America 
to-day, and to the extent that they are 
doing it they are harmful, not helpful, to 
the community. 

No rational man denies that every 
adult in such a civilization as ours must 
have a minimum of schooling if he is 
not to be a menace to society. Aon illit- 
erate may be an active danger to a highly 
organized industrial community; there- 
fore, the removal of illiteracy is a prime 
necessity, no matter what the cost. But 
it is not their work in removing illit- 
eracy that has made the schools a burden 
too heavy to be borne by thousands of 
local communities in America. It is the 
schools’ assumption that because a mini- 
mum of public education is a necessity to 
the state, therefore unlimited public edu- 
cation must be better. It would be no 
more silly to argue that because a table- 
spoon of castor oil is sometimes necessary 
for a child, therefore a pint of castor oil 
would make him a Hercules. What it 
would actually make him is a corpse, as 
we all know. 

Therefore it does not follow that be- 
cause the existing schools are too ex- 
pensive to be supported by the local com- 
munity they should be supported by the 
state. It is first necessary to determine 
whether they should be supported at all; 
and who is in a better position to judge 
than the local community itself? The 
minimum of education necessary to re- 
move illiteracy can be supplied by almost 
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any community; if there are some who 
cannot manage even that, then it may be 
the duty of the state, in sheer self- 
defense, to supply the lack. But it does 
not follow that it is the duty of the state 
to do more. 

And there is a very real danger in 
calling upon the state to do more. When 
the power of appropriating money for 
school purposes is concentrated in one 
place, instead of being scattered over 
many local communities, then it is very 
much easier for the educational rack- 
eteers to exert pressure for their own 
purposes. And it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that their primary purpose 
is not to benefit the children, but to 
exalt the teaching profession. 

Furthermore, he who pays the piper 
calls the tune. If the schools are paid 
for by the state, their work will be regu- 
lated by the state, all the protestations 
of the educators to the contrary notwith- 
' standing. ‘There are loud assertions in 
this report that curriculum and teaching 
methods may still be controlled by the 
local community. This is hooey. 


w. 

Finally, if the power of the purse in 
all state school systems is concentrated 
in the state capitals, it will be far easier 
to proceed to concentrate the state sys- 
tems in Washington. This is the end to 
which the political pedagogues have been 
working for years—the concentration of 
power in Washington with a Secretary 
of Educatidn in the President’s Cabinet. 
In the eyes of pedagogical politicians, 
teaching will never be a real profession 
until there is a sort of pedagogic pope, 
to whose throne the humblest teacher in 
the ranks may aspire. 

It is a cheap view of the teacher's 
trade, but these are cheap fellows. Any 
unassuming schoolma’am teaching an ele- 
mentary grade and really trying to get 
out of her charges all there is in them 
is worth ten times as much to the world 
as a regiment of gaudy Ph. D.’s engaged 
in what they call “research” but what is 
really an effort to convert the schools 
into poles with which they may vault into 
the sort of power to which they aspire. 


However, it is not the schoolma’ams 
who devise the fancy “surveys” and em- 
ploy abstruse reasoning to persuade 
school districts to do fool things at enor- 
mous expense. The schoolma’ams have 
merely been taken up into a high moun- 
tain and shown all the kingdoms in the 
world; whereupon they have fallen down 
and worshiped. 

Therefore, since education in the 
United States seems to have been taken 
out of the hands of educators and put 
into those of politicians masquerading as 
educators, the lay public is under the ne- 
cessity of doing something. The lay 
public will probably do a good deal of 
harm when it acts, because it is a bull 
in a china shop. But what would you 
have? One thing is certain—the schools 
are not going to be allowed to bankrupt 
the country, and since they themselves 
will not operate on their expenses with a 
scalpel, then the public will operate on 
them with a meat ax. 


From the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger— 


Fascism in U. S. Is Foreseen by 
Noted Educator 


Unless the democratic tradition of 
America becomes socialized, unless it 
shifts from an individualistic to a col- 
lectivistic process, Fascism in some form 
is to be the alternate, Dr. George S. 
Counts of Teachers College declared 
recently. 

Speaking before several hundred edu- 
cators at the closing session of the Pro- 
gressive Educational Association’s re- 
gional conference, he pictured the 
American nation as entering “the most 
critical period of our history.” 

He often yearned, he said, for the 
quiet and restful world in which he 
passed his childhood. 

“Then I recall,” he continued, “there 
are 12,000,000 unemployed and their de- 
pendents in this country who would also 
like to forget the depression. There are 
millions of others on part time in in- 
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dustry, additional millions in perpetual 
fear of losing their jobs, and millions on 
the farms who cannot sell their produce 
for enough to pay their taxes. 

“The day of the rugged individual is 
gone. It passed with the pioneer condi- 
tions in which he could always provide 
for himself and his family. In our in- 
dustrialized present, millions cannot gain 
the means of living. 

“The American people are getting 
restless,’ Dr. Counts declared. “They 
want some way out of their troubles; 
they will not endure forever the con- 
tinued and needless degradation of their 
standard of living. Sooner or later they 
will act. 

“So education, if it is to mean any- 
thing, if it is to be more than an evasion 
of responsibility, must represent choice 
and a form of action. It must involve 
some conception of national and human 
destiny. It must make some positive con- 
tribution to the struggle for survival that 
is going on among institutions, ideas, and 
values.” 

Dr. Counts recounted the “blessings” 
of the American continent; its fertility, 
wealth in resources, and the sturdy stock 
of its people, and concluded: 

“On this continent we have every- 
thing needful for the building of a civ- 
ilization of genuine sublimity. All we 
lack is will and purpose.” 


From the Connellsville (Pa.) 
Courier— 


Education Will Enable World to 
Achieve Finer, Better Life— 
Dr. Gates 


“The most effective means of insuring 
the management of the world for the 
future for ourselves and our children is 
through investment in education,” Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates of Teachers College de- 
clared at the recent teachers institute, 
speaking on the theme, “The Relation of 
the School Today and Society Tomor- 


row.” 


“This is the only conceivable way of 
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providing intelligent and humane man- 
agement. It is the only road to success. 
Even if it fails, we shall be ahead in 
this respect: we shall have a free con- 
science, a happy satisfaction that we gave 
our children and their world the best 
opportunity we could. If it does suc- 
ceed, we can look forward to better days 
for ourselves and bask in the sunshine 
of satisfaction in having done our duty, 
saved our children and our own souls as 
well.” 

Dr. Gates said the past century has 
witnessed in America and elsewhere ef- 
forts to achieve by some means a finer 
and richer life, a life free of poverty, a 
life in which struggle for daily bread is 
not exhausting, a life free of prejudice, 
intolerance, cruelty to the weaker races, 
religious, social, and economic groups, 
helplessness and disgrace from unemploy- 
ment, disease, propaganda, and war, but 
various solutions have been tried without 
success. 

Dr. Gates added, “The world needs 
knowledge, judgment, ability to plan, to 
create, to invent, to organize, to direct 
and manage, to foresee. It needs the 
sagacity to appraise modern life in all 
its complexities. It needs insight into 
human nature and knowledge of ways 
of handling it. It needs scientific and 
technical information, skill. It needs a 
comprehensive philosophy of life. It 
needs ability to handle problems of inter- 
national relations, economic, social, po- 
litical, and other issues. It needs a high 
level of highly trained intelligence, it 
needs knowledge and intellect capable of 
keeping pace with the times. It needs, 
in short, three things: intellectual power 
and sagacity, ability to learn, to acquire 
new knowledge, and adaptability to new 
conditions. 

“These are functions of education,” 
the speaker continued. “For many years 
leaders in education have been present- 
ing this situation and urging the school 
to assume its broad but proper obliga- 
tion. They have urged that education 
can no longer be limited to the three 
R’s and other academic subjects. It 
must take the lead in introducing pupils 
to the world that is and preparing them 
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to meet the society that will be. They 
have urged that pupils be equipped in- 
telligently to meet the problems of mod- 
ern family, social, civic, economic, indus- 
trial, ethical, and recreational life.” 

Dr. Gates took cognizance of the criti- 
cism of the teachers, most of it being 
undeserved. He said that at no time 
within the lives of teachers now in serv- 
ice has so great a responsibility been 
placed on them; at no time have these 
responsibilities been so difficult to carry 
out; and at no time have teachers been 
so much subject to criticism. The 
teacher is subject to criticism from all 
sides: from the layman, business man 
and others, partly to relieve themselves 
of responsibility and partly to effect re- 
trenchment in taxes; criticized for not 
doing enough to prepare pupils to take a 
producing place in the life after school, 
in economic, social, political, and reli- 
gious life of the day; and criticized for 
introducing fads and frills, for getting 
out of her field, which many assume is 
teaching the three R’s. 

Dr. Gates declared that there is a 
growing belief that education is the 
main, if not the only means, of enabling 
us to achieve a finer and better life, and 
he launched into a discussion defending 
the teacher and the expansive school 
system. 


From the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger— 


Engineering Our Way Out of 
Depression Trenches 


By Carov Birp 


America is entering a great engineering 
era—the “Great Technology,” as it has 
been named by Dr. Harold Rugg, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

This dawn of the age of engineers will 
come, according to Dr. Rugg, as a wel- 
come alternative to a nation disillusioned 
by the futility of its leaders, by the un- 
kept pre-election promises of its politi- 
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cians, by the economic pressure of what 
he calls “the second industrial revolu- 
tion,” now in process, and by all the 
“isms”—Communism, Socialism, capital- 
ism, Fascism—foisted upon it. 

“A compact minority of the people are 
beginning to wake up,” said Dr. Rugg. 
“They are starting to think. They are 
surfeited with self-seeking political lead- 
ers, with empty promises, with bombastic 
speeches that mean nothing at all. Even 
the rank and file of the people are in a 
booing, a contemptuous mood, and this 
is a hopeful sign. It is not an intellec- 
tual process, but it means that people are 
beginning to sense that all is not well, 
and to want to help right it. 

“This gives us the opportunity to 
launch a new adventure in understand- 
ing. Our citizens are through with fairy 
tales and golden promises and politicians’ 
palliatives. They want the truth. It is 
a long road from feeling to thinking, 
from emotion to thought, but the rum- 
ble of dissatisfaction augurs well for the 
future. It means that we may yet de- 
velop an army of thinkers.” 

Dr. Rugg’s: early studies of what he 
calls the “great technology” were made 
in practical and professional work in en- 
gineering between 1909 and 1915, chiefly 
at the University of Illinois. 

“The first quarter of the twentieth 
century closed an economic epoch in 
world history,” said Dr. Rugg. “Vast 
economic and social forces, gathering ac- 
celerating momentum, are bearing us into 
a new and uncharted one. America 
stands to-day at a verge, confronted by 
great alternatives. During the last cen- 
tury and a half, in a hectic orgy of ex- 
ploitation, Western peoples applied the 
scientific method of thought to the pro- 
duction of physical things. By 1929, as 
a consequence, they had produced the 
world’s highest economic standard of liv- 
ing. A radiant future was predicted for 
our industrial civilization. Suddenly, 


however, the whole fragile structure 
crashed. 

“Critical evaluations of the industrial 
way of life pointed out its defects. Con- 
trol over the economic mechanism was 
utterly lacking, for one thing. Man had 
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failed completely to set up economic gov- 
ernment. As a consequence, modern civ- 
ilization stands at a crossroads. We 
need creative leadership to build a sup- 
porting body of public opinion. We con- 
front a psychological problem. The task 
which confronts us is education, emer- 
gency adult education, long-time continu- 
ing adult education, and a new education 
of childhood and youth. The most ur- 
gent of these is emergency adult educa- 
tion. 

“No conflict of our times will be more 
severe than the struggle of scientific 
thought against the ‘isms’—Socialism, 
Communism, Fascism, capitalism, and 
any new ones that will be invented. We 
are even now ushering in the dawn of 
what I call the ‘great technology.’ As 
far as the production of food, shelter, 
and clothing is concerned, ours will be 
the age of engineers. 

“We must have a new way of dis- 
tributing goods—a scientific way and yet 
a democratic one. That will be difficult, 
for there must be a rigid control at the 
top in the production of all ‘quantity 
goods,’ food, clothing and so on, that 
can be produced in ‘million lots.’ With 
rigid scientific control, there must also be 
democratic representation of the people. 
This means that a compact thinking mi- 
nority must be created quickly. 

“We don’t need faith in this crisis. 
We need light. We need thinking and 
thinkers. Ours is an engineering — 
and it can be run only by scientific 
thought. The ‘great technology’ is, in 
my opinion, an answer to all our prob- 
lems in this engineering, mechanistic 
era. We will solve our physical prob- 
lems through engineering methods, not 
through prejudiced political ones. Hence 
the real task is to combine democ- 
racy and technology and through swift, 
nation-wide adult education create a mi- 
nority that will permit the management 
of the production of all basic ‘quantity’ 
goods—foods, fibers, fuels, metals—and 
all basic utilities by designed engineering 
control. But these would still be under 
the political control of representatives of 
the people—some kind of ‘lay’ national 
council, under a ‘congress.’” 
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From the Albany (N. Y.) Knick- 
erbocker Press— 


Paying for “Excess Education” 
Crushing Taxpayer; Dr. Norton 
Replies to This View 


Paying for “excess education” is crush- 
ing the taxpayer; two years in junior 
high school should be the limit of the 
public’s contribution to free education, 
and those seeking further schooling 
should pay their own way. 

These are the views of A. K. Mosley, 
Troy architect, who designed most of 
the plans for the Emma Willard School 
buildings. He has put the argument up 
to Dr. John K. Norton, professor of 
education at Teachers College, as one 
for the technocrats’ book. 

Mr. Mosley, who came to this coun- 
try about twenty-seven years ago from 
Staffordshire, England, is not a college 
man. He has been a prospector, ex- 
plorer, traveler, and speaker, and has 
tried his hand successfully at invention. 

The correspondence between Mr. 
Mosley and Dr. Norton follows: 


Jan. 23, 1933, Troy, N. Y. 
Dr. John K. Norton 
Professor of Education 
Columbia University 


Dear Sir: 


I had the pleasure of listening to your 
radio address on schools. I wish to ask 
your consideration on several points in 
which the taxpayer has a vital interest. 

You ask that education continue at the 
taxpayers’ expense up to 16 and 18 years. 
I feel that you make a serious error. 

The limit for school age to the tax- 
payer is vitally important. 

We read this morning that 9% mil- 
lion scholars are shown by a survey on 
education to be “suffering.” Suppose 
that this time next year there are 19 
million “suffering” shall we go to the 
dogs in toto? This is my prediction, be- 
cause if the taxpayer has not the work 
how can he pay the taxes? 
To-day we have three groups: 
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A—One-third of our nation’s workers, 
no work, no wages. 

B—One-third have one, two or three 
days’ work. Can earn bread but cer- 
tainly not taxes. 

C—One-third have salaries. Federal, 
state, county, city, town employes. Also 
education, politicians, utilities and a few 
others. 

We know Group C are partly exempt 
from certain taxes and many will have 
pensions. Therefore if Groups A and B 
are earning no taxes, how long can 
Group C pay the taxes for A, B, and 

When they fail, our whole tax 
structure collapses. And the bulk of C 
live on tax money. 

The impossible situation must warn 
every thinking person. Even the di- 
rectly interested professor knows that 
this status cannot very long continue. 

When I went beyond the grade school 
my father had to pay the cost. When 
my daughter goes to Columbia Univer- 
sity, she pays the cost. 

Compare Britain. They get along 
with less than half the high school edu- 
cation, and I believe they have about one- 
third the crime we have in the United 
States. 

Do you not see a connection between 
excess education and crime? How the 
student at eighteen or more is full 
grown, too old for physical hard work. 
He lacks the physical stamina necessary. 

Did you ever hear of two students out 
of 100 applying for a pick and shovel 
job? They must have a white collar job, 
a soft job. Their education fits them for 
such. But equally it unfits them for 
physical labor as an average condition. 
And these students cannot find these nice 
easy jobs. They wander the streets and 
drift into crime. They steal autos and 
become candidates for the jail and prison. 

I suggest the taxpayers’ limit should 
be to put the student through the junior 
high school. In these two years, he can 
learn a useful trade. Above this the 
student must pay for it, work his way, 
as Elbert Hubbard recommended, and 
we shall have better citizens. We shall 
have more tax earners and fewer tax 
eaters. We may not have so many jobs 
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for privileged educators, but we shall 
have more “hard work” workers. 

To-day the taxpayers’ job is to pro- 
vide subsistence to the “suffering” out 
of work, and their dependents. The uni- 
versity technocrats must first solve this 
subsistence problem. The workers’ nec- 
essary bread has a right of way, a hu- 
manitarian preference over excess educa- 
tion. 

A. K. MOSLEY. 

Dr. Norton, immediately replying to 

Mr. Mosley, wrote: 


“I am fully aware of the practical 
difficulties which the current emergency 
has created. However, I doubt if the 
human race is to find a way out of these 
difficulties by the route of ignorance. 

“Whereas I fully recognize the desira- 
bility and necessity of bread in a time 
like this, and at all times, I question 
whether this means that we should 
neglect education and other cultural 
foundations of the race. 

“I respect your opinions, but cannot 
agree with many of them.” 

Mr. Mosley wrote again to Dr. Nor- 
ton: 

“T thank you for your courteous reply 
and of course we can agree to differ. 

“As to ignorance, for instance, our 
fathers and mothers of fifty years ago 
must have been very ignorant. But for 
all this there was less crime and practi- 
cally no debts. ‘Where ignorance is 
bliss, tis folly to be wise.’ 

“Our present-day condition with at 
least ten times the education of fifty 
years ago does not seem to wipe out 
crime, nor keep us out of the mountain 
of debt that is crushing our taxpayers. 

“Unless a halt is called and worth- 
while remedy applied, our democracy 
will soon give way to chaos and anarchy 
in spite of our education, and certainly 
not for the want of it. 

“T often observe that things that are 
too cheap are not appreciated. If the 


higher student had to make sacrifice, he 
would have a more practical view of life 
and, I claim, would be a better citizen. 

“Commissioner Cooper asks, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine: ‘Has our free school 
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period been extended too far? Are we 
too poor to support the kind of educa- 
tional system which we have had?’” 


From the Boston Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor— 


A “Practice in Social Thinking” 
Curriculum 


In many schools, the study of society 
is still pathetically weak. Teachers, 
striving to be safe, always safe, too fre- 
quently teach only the non-controversial 
patches of the social framework, thereby 
missing the points where genuine signifi- 
cances are developing. But when educa- 
tion becomes a tool to mold society, it 
must be applied to the genuine signifi- 
cances, and hence the new social studies 
curriculum in the Tulsa Public Schools 
is socially significant because of its frank 
objective. 

The Tulsa curriculum seeks, in the 
words of Mr. Will French, associate 
superintendent of schools in Tulsa, now 
on leave of absence, and associate in Sec- 
ondary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, “to provide a 
reasonably valuable opportunity to prac- 
tice social thinking.” As a course of 
study, it represents an evaluation of all 
material taught in the social sciences and 
in the reading and history courses, and 
an arrangement of that material. It has 
been laid out to cover six years, the last 
three years of elementary school work 
and the junior high school years. The 
curriculum went into teaching use in 
February. 

The meaning of “social thinking” is a 
little hard to define briefly. One char- 
acteristic, possibly a predominant one, in 
the professional discussions might also be 
called the “open mind.” This implies 
that the indoctrination shall chiefly be in 
a type of thinking rather than in a type 
of information. The contrast is impor- 
tant. 

The child, under the Tulsa plan, shall 
be taught to gather information, to dis- 
cuss and exchange information, to focus 
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the problem involved, and then to come 
to an actual judgment—always with the 
mental reservation that more facts may 
alter the judgment, but that the judg- 
ment is necessary and may be acted upon 
because the facts will never all be in. 
Some may say that this is simply the 
much discussed “scientific method.” Pos- 
sibly. But it should be remembered that 
this method is not all of the Tulsa plan. 
There is an objective, and objectives may 
not be achieved without basic philosophy. 

“What this philosophy is makes the 
greatest difference in the teaching of 
the social studies,” Mr. French declares. 
“Yet, if we are to promote a unified pro- 
gram of social studies, some elements in 
the underlying philosophy must be held 
by all who teach the program success- 
fully.” The elements he calls the “six 
social slants.” 

The teachers as well as the students 
will come to absorb these six social slants. 
The six, with Mr. French’s comments on 
each one, follow: 

1. Social change is both inevitable and 
desirable. 

“All students of history know that so- 
cial change has been going on since the 
dawn of history. The present differs 
from the past only in that the rate of 
change has been accentuated. The fu- 
ture will differ from the present only in 
that the tempo may be still further in- 
creased. The adult generation can, there- 
fore, no longer pass on to the younger 
generation ready-made solutions to social 
problems. Not only is this change inev- 
itable, but it is desirable, since neither 
present nor past social welfare begins to 
approach the degree of perfection which 
the intelligence of man is capable of 
visioning or his ability capable of achiev- 
ing. Children should, therefore, be 
taught to be ‘expectant of change.’” 

2. Social and economic planning is 
necessary. 

“Since change is inevitable and de- 
sirable, maximum benefits from it can be 
achieved only when it is a guided and di- 
rected movement. The rotting fruits of 
a planless social and economic order are 
now everywhere more evident. Much 
higher planes of social living can be more 
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quickly attained by a much larger per- 
centage of all the people living under any 
social order if there is a serious effort 
on the part of intelligent citizens to guide, 
direct, and control progress. Among all 
the intelligent citizens of a country, there 
is no group who by intelligence, training, 
and spirit is better qualified as a whole 
to take a leading and influential part in 
such planning than the educational group. 
The personnel of the schools, colleges, 
and universities of this country should, 
therefore, be a positive and important in- 
fluence in this planning. The schools 
should not only teach the desirability of 
planning but should be an agency for ac- 
quainting pupils with the plans proposed 
by representative groups.” 

3. Interdependence is a fact of modern 
social living. 

“The disappearance of frontiers, the 
increasing density of population, the in- 
creasing intricacy and complexity of mod- 
ern industrial and political life make in- 
terdependence a factor not to be ig- 
nored. Desirable plans of social welfare 
cannot soon be reached through a pro- 
gram of isolation and sectionalism. The 
inevitably interrelated character of mod- 
ern life must be taught by social studies 
teachers as an unavoidable fact of the 
first magnitude in making plans for social 
progress.” 

4. Coédperative endeavor is a shorter 
path to high levels of social welfare than 
is competition. 

“Competition and its inherent individ- 
ualism have their place in life. In the 
past, especially in America, their place has 
been emphasized to a degree not justified 
in present-day living. The value of co- 
operative action, not only for children 
in school, but for adults in adult living, 
should be stressed as the most cogent 
means of social progress.” 

5. Tolerance must break down prej- 
udices. 

“Adequate solutions for social problems 
cannot be evolved from minds clouded 
with personal, national, racial, sectional, 
political, or religious prejudices. We may 
all have our preferences, and must expect 
others to have theirs, but if these be- 
come deep-rooted, unreasoned prejudices, 


they will obstruct the stream of social 
progress. Only in a climate of tolerance 
do social ideas grow well or rapidly.” 

6. Human beings are more important 
than things. 

“This thoroughly American principle 
of social organization is reflected in all 
the literature of the American Revolu- 
tion and of the constitutional period. 
The justifiable ends of government were 
clearly conceived in terms of people's 
happiness, security, and prosperity. The 
prime purpose of American government 
is to protect people, not property. Pros- 
perity requires the protection of prop- 
erty, and this is provided for as a means 
toward the promotion of social welfare, 
not as an end in itself. Yet there is a 
constant struggle in our legislative and 
judicial halls between human rights and 
property rights. In any society, it is in- 
evitable that human rights must be para- 
mount. Where there is conflict between 
the two, any government which is in re- 
ality a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, must con- 
stantly make decisions on the basis of 
the primacy of human rights.” 

How the pursuit of these “social 
slants” in a social studies curriculum will 
inject the realism of contemporary prob- 
lems is evident. The issue of human 
rights vs. property rights cannot fail to 
produce a social attitude against child 
labor, for example. Nor, again quoting 
Mr. French, can it fail to question “the 
use of a society which puts more and 
more persons out of work each year.” 

Cognizant of the implications that 
must come from the application of these 
“social slants” to contemporary problems, 
the Tulsa educators are satisfied that 
they are on the right approach to sound 
and useful teaching of the social studies. 
“There is no use in teaching social stud- 
ies, if it is a mere teaching of conditions 
without any or much reference to present 
or future,” French says. 

The securing of objectives does not 
provide the techniques for teaching them. 
That, again, is another problem, and the 
Tulsa educational staff has devoted much 
time to its solution. 

Supposing, and it is a probable supposi- 
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tion, that the emphasis on interdepend- 
ence and tolerance results in an anti- 
war attitude. How shall the qualities 
be taught? Where are the terms simple 
enough to make them easy for the child 
to grasp without destroying their rel- 
evancy to the larger problem as he com- 
prehends it? 

The tentative list of social study units 
illustrates the approach. Fourth-grade 
geography has been rather a rote of maps 
and cities in older educational systems. 
Here geography becomes purely a social 
study and in the 4B grades there is a 
study unit entitled, “Children of Many 
Lands.” “Along with this unit,” says Mr. 
French, “is a strong emphasis on the fact 
that the homes in which children live 
in different countries outwardly may be 
very different, but actually they are de- 
signed to serve the common needs of chil- 
dren throughout the world.” 

His comment contains the social atti- 
tude. A study of people of other lands, 
he points out, might turn into a saber- 
rattling brand of nationalism or a glori- 
fication of all that is Nordic. Stress of 
differences might do this in the child’s 
mind. But the topic suggests that homes 
have a common purpose and that children 
are alike everywhere. 

Extracurricular activities in many 
school systems already bolster this con- 
cept. Children in one Tulsa school have 
exchanged huge clipping books with school 
children in other lands for some years. 
The device is common enough, but in 
this instance has become part of a plan. 

The need of planning in society can be 


similarly taught. A junior high school 


study unit on the 7B level is titled 
“Growth of Cities.” It begins as an in- 
tensive study of Tulsa as a typical city. 


In a single city it is easy to show the 
necessity for some forward-looking plan. 
From Tulsa the class proceeds to Mid- 
dletown, and from Middletown the step 
to need of planning throughout society 
generally is next made. 

curriculum in the elementary 
grades four, five, and six is actually 
taught through the geography, history, 
and literature periods. A child must have 
certain reading given him so that he may 
develop his proficiency. It is practice 
reading. The typical reader for school 
use is a pleasant miscellany of short biog- 
raphy, some fiction, some poetry. 

“We shall leave out the story about 
John’s dog when we come to it in the 
reader,” Mr. French continues. “We 
shall spend our time, instead, on the story 
about Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, which we 
shall read during a unit of ‘Life on a 
Southern Plantation.’” The result of 
this selective use of reading is that the 
curriculum is being installed with a mini- 
mum change in the books supplied chil- 
dren throughout the schools, a point 
pleasing to Mr. Taxpayer. Texts pur- 
chased in the future can be tested by 
their usability in the curriculum. 

The Tulsa social studies program was 
constructed by a committee of a dozen or 
more teachers of the social sciences 
chosen from the Tulsa school system, 
working under the direction of Mr. 
French, with Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, di- 
rector of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, and a member of the Commission of 
Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, acting as consultant. The 
work was begun during the spring term, 
and rounded out during the Summer Ses- 
sion at Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley. 
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COLLEGE & ALUMNI NOTES 


COLLEGE NOTES 


Educational Administration 


Professor George D. Strayer spent the 
week of January 30 in Oklahoma, at- 
tending various sectional meetings of the 
Oklahoma Education Association. He 
addressed meetings at Tahlequah, Still- 
water, Ponca City, and Tulsa. His 
subjects were “Creative Administration” 
and “Education and the Present Eco- 
nomic Situation.” While in Tulsa, he 
addressed the Chamber of Commerce on 
“The Value of Education to Business.” 


On February 9, Professor Strayer visited 
the public schools of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. He spoke before a teachers’ meet- 
ing in the afternoon, and addressed a 
joint meeting of the various city service 
clubs and the Schoolmasters’ Club in 
the evening. His subject was “The 
Schools in the Present Economic Situa- 
tion.” 


Professors Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, 
and John K. Norton attended the annual 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association held in Minneapolis Febru- 
ary 25 to March 2. 

Professor Strayer addressed the gen- 
eral session February 28 on “Educational 
Economy and Frontier Needs.” On 
February 27 he addressed the afternoon 
session of the meeting of the American 


Educational Research Association, held 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, on “The 
Status of the Science of Education.” 

Professor Engelhardt gave an address 
on “Measuring the Efficiency of School 
Business Management” at a meeting of 
the Department on February 28. He 
also led a discussion at this nuieeting, 
which was presided over by John A. Sex- 
son, superintendent of schools of Pasa- 
dena, Calif:; the topic was “New Fron- 
tiers in the Business Administration of 
Schools: Recent Advancements in Effi- 
ciency and Economy to Meet New Con- 
ditions.” 


Professor John K. Norton has been 
appointed chairman of a joint emergency 
steering committee of the Department 
of Superintendence and the National 
Education Association. This committee 
reported at the Minneapolis meeting con- 
cerning the most trying financial and 
other difficulties now confronting the 
schools. 


Professor Norton talked over a nation- 
wide radio hook-up on January 22. His 
topic was “Should All Children Go te 
High School?” 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. Strayer in 
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Riverdale on Saturday evening, February 
18. The meeting was devoted to a group 
discussion on “An Impartial Study of 
Controversial Situations Involving School 
Administrators.” Messrs. Robert Brat- 
ton, H. E. Kentopp, W. D. Knott, 
Homer P. Shepherd, and Henry C. 
West, all students in educational admin- 
istration, presented various points of 
view on the subject and directed the 
discussion. 


Professor Strayer visited the public 
schools of Shorewood, a suburb of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on February 24. He ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of all the civic 
associations and citizens on “Education 
in the Present Economic Situation.” 


On January 29 Professor Paul R. Mort 
talked over station WEAF on “The Na- 
tional School Finance Survey and the 
State Legislatures.” On February 3 he 
spoke before the Welfare Council of 
the Parent-Teacher Association of West- 
field, N. J., and on February 23 before 
the United Parents’ Association of New 
York City on “Education Comes of 
Age.” 

On February 7 Professor Mort par- 
ticipated in a conference called by the 
Public Education Association on “The 
Crisis in Education.” 


Dr. Eugene §S. Lawler addressed the 
County Boards of Education at Atlantic 
City, N. J., January 14, on “A Modern 
System of Financing Schools.” 


A review of the 1932-1933 school budgets 
prepared in cities of 20,000 to 50,000 
population has been made by Professor 
Engelhardt, assisted by Messrs. R. G. 
Campbell, A. D. Holt, H. E. Kentopp, 
W. D. Knott, and Gordon McCloskey. 


Typewritten copies of this review have 
been placed on file in the department 
laboratory. 


A revised edition of the Elementary 
School Building Score Card and the bul- 
letin Elementary School Building Stand- 
ards has been prepared by Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt and is now being 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. 


Professor Engelhardt delivered the Com- 
mencement address at the Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., High School, on January 30. 
His topic was “The Future Outlook into 
Public Education.” 


A meeting of the Yearbook Committee 
on School Buildings and Equipment of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education was held in Minneapolis in 
February in connection with the sessions 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
The work of the next Yearbook will be 
confined to aspects of school building 
planning, concerning which a minimum 
has been written in educational litera- 
ture. Such topics as the following will 
be treated at length: the selection of 
architectural service for school buildings 
and the cost of such service; the contrac- 
tual relationships established in all as- 
pects of school building development; 
standards for school building specifica- 
tions and school building plans; the analy- 
sis of supervision during the process of 
school building construction; the réle to 
be played by the superintendent of schools 
in all steps of school building planning; 
the “extra” costs which occur in school 
buildings, and the points of _ inci- 


dence; the best methods to be employed 
in the selection and purchase of school 
sites; the function of state bureaus of 
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buildings and grounds; the architectural 
procedures followed in school building 
planning; and the time required for vari- 
ous phases of architectural development 
of the school building. The members of 
the Yearbook Commission are: Homer 
W. Anderson, superintendent of schools, 
Omaha, Neb.; Lee Byrne, professor of 
education, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, S. D.; Ray L. Hamon, 
associate professor of education, George 
‘Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.; J. H. Hixson, director of Build- 
ings and Grounds Division, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y.; T. C. 
Holy, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; 
Frank Misner, graduate student in edu- 
cational administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; A. B. Moehl- 
man, professor of education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; A. M. 
Proctor, professor of education, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C.; F. W. Hart, 
professor of education, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; and J. W. 
Studebaker, superintendent of schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Professor Engel- 
hardt is chairman of the group. The 
Yearbook on Buildings will be issued for 
the February 1934 meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates has recently 
been made a member of the advisory 
council of the Board of Directors of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. This 


organization publishes the leading jour- 
nals on the instruction of the deaf and 
provides for and controls some of the 
most important research and other work 
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done in connection with education of the 
deaf. 

Professor Gates made a series of ad- 
dresses at the annual institute of Dunbar 
Township Public Schools held at Con- 
nellsville, Pa., January 26 to 28. 


The opening session of the Progressive 
Education Association annual conference 
at Chicago on Thursday evening, March 
2, took the form of a panel discussing 
modern social and economic trends. Pro- 
fessor Goodwin Watson served as chair- 
man. 


The Teachers College Clinic was estab- 
lished at the beginning of the present 
semester in what was formerly Room 
119 Macy Hall. This large room has 
been converted into thirteen small rooms, 
together with a general reception room 
for the children and adults who may 
come from anywhere in or around New 
York City for help with individual prob- 
lems having educational significance. A 
storeroom is crowded to the ceiling with 
tests of all sorts: intelligence tests, 
achievement tests, diagnostic tests, voca- 
tional tests, personality and character 
tests. A soundproof room contains ap- 
paratus designed to assist in recording 
speech difficulties and speech improve- 
ment. A dark room is especially ar- 
ranged for visual and photographic 
studies. In one room is located appa- 
ratus for measuring a variety of forms 
of motor control; another room is 
planned for physical examinations. A spe- 
cial feature is a room so arranged that 
fifty studenfs can watch an expert dem- 
onstrate techniques in dealing with an 
individual or a group, but so screened that 
the observers are not seen at all. The 
clinic is under the general direction of 
Professor Watson. 
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English 
Mrs. Imogene N. Cowles acted as chair- 
man at the meeting of the Department 
of Legislation and Citizenship of the 
New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in West Orange, 
N. J., on February 7. 


Professor Allan Abbott is offering a new 
course in contemporary poetry this 
semester. 


Miss Amy I. Shaw sailed for Europe 
February 4. In her absence the courses 
in English for foreigners are being given 
by Mr. Mitchneck. 


Fine Arts 


Through the courtesy of the Interna- 
tional School of Art, the department of 
Fine Arts enjoyed two interesting exhib- 
its—the first, block prints by well- 
known Polish artists, and the second, a 
colorful collection of drawings and paint- 
ings by Polish school children. Miss 
Elma Pratt, a graduate of the depart- 
ment, and director of the International 
School of Art for some years, has 
brought many opportunities of a 
unique and delightful character to the 
department. 


On January 17 an audience of six hun- 
dred attended a program of five moving 
picture films on “Creative Design in Mo- 
tion,” presented under the auspices of 
the Fine Arts department. Interested 
persons were invited to remain after the 
showing for further study of two of the 
films: “Diagonalsinfonie” by Viking Eg- 
geling and “Rhythmus” by Hans Richter. 
An interesting and stimulating discussion 
of the possibilities of using films as a 


medium for the development of design 
followed. 


A concert by members of the Brooklyn 
Symphony Orchestra was given in the 
McMillin Academic Theatre January 24 
under the joint sponsorship of the Fine 
Arts Club and the Music Club of Teach- 
ers College. The Brooklyn Symphony 
Orchestra is composed of musicians who, 
because of economic conditions, have been 
out of work, and is financed by the Un- 
employment Relief Committee. The 
concert was arranged by Mr. Dmitry 
Dobkin, organizer and general director, 
and Mr. Yasha Fishberg, conductor of 
this organization of musicians. 


The students in Miss Elsie Ruffini’s 
course on Practical Problems in Fine 
Arts in Secondary Schools held an ex- 
hibit of many interesting articles that 
could be made from material costing less 
than ten cents. 


The students of Miss Lucia Dement’s 
course for kindergarten and primary 
teachers held an exhibit of textiles, pot- 
tery, and illustrations for units during 
the last two weeks of January. 


During the first half of February an 
exhibit of the art work of children in 
the Milwaukee schools was shown. The 
work was done under the supervision of 
Miss Charlotte Major, a graduate of 
Teachers College. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Three Doctor’s dissertations in the field 
of guidance and personnel have been 
published recently: 


The Disabled Man and His Vocational 
Adjustment, by Roy N. Anderson. Copies 
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can be secured from the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, 400 First 
Avenue, New York City; or from the 
author, Room 203, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Price, $1. 


An Analysis of Certain Psychological Tests 
by the Spearman Factor Method, by 
Christopher Jorgensen; E. A. Gold & 
Co., London. 


The Significance of Vocational Choices of 
School Children and College Students, by 
Clara Menger. Copies can be secured 
from the author, 5176 Raymond Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, $1. 


On January 23 Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son, together with six other persons who 
had visited Russia, participated in a con- 
ference on Vocational Guidance in Rus- 
sia, held under the auspices of the New 
York City Branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Dr. Harry 
Overstreet acted as chairman. 

The speakers were asked to draw les- 
sons from their observations which might 
conceivably be learned by American voca- 
tional counselors. Inasmuch as some 
members of the conference-panel were 
avowed Communists, the meeting brought 
forth much interesting discussion. 


On January 24 Dr. Roy N. Anderson 
attended the Convention of the New 
York State Association for Crippled Chil- 
dren held at Newburgh, N. Y., and de- 
livered an address on “Vocational Guid- 


ance for the Disabled.” 


It was with regret that, at the end of 
the Winter Session, the department bade 
farewell to Miss Mildred Lincoln, visit- 
ing instructor, who left the College to 
resume her duties with the Rochester 
Board of Education and the University 
of Rochester. 


International Institute 


Professor Paul Monroe, who is spending 
part time in Turkey as president of 
Robert College and of Constantinople 
Woman’s College in Istanbul, returned 
on February 19 for a month’s visit. He 
attended the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Minneapolis, and 
spoke at the luncheon of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, and at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 


Kindergarten-First Grade 


A Conference was called January 21 to 
discuss the situation of economic strain 
in the field of kindergarten education. 
The members of the Lower Primary 
Club, the students of the Saturday morn- 
ing class (Education 231Ha), and the 
staff of the Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten—First Grade department were 
present. The meeting was conducted by 
Professor Mary M. Reed. 

Professor Reed first presented the sit- 
uation—the present economic crisis 
which is seriously affecting the education 
of the youngest children. The general 
opinion of those present was that the 
kindergarten is being curtailed and elim- 
inated because it is one of the newer 
features of education, and because the 
public fails to understand the full value 
of the particular things for which kinder- 
garten teachers are working. 

Two factors seem to stand out in 
cities where, in spite of budget cuts, 
kindergartens have not been eliminated: 
(1) The recognition by the superinten- 
dent of the kindergarten as an integral 
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part of the educational system. (2) The 
recognition on the part of community of 
the educational needs of young children. 

It was generally agreed that there was 
great need of: (1) Definite research to 
find out the actual facts of the situa- 
tion and to indicate what the education 
of children contributes to community life. 
(2) A willingness of teachers in the field 
to work together for the rights of young 
children, regardless of personal problems 
or difficulties. 

The conference closed with a note of 
optimism, however, and with much in- 
terest aroused for further action. Plans 
for conferences are under way, and a 
committee has been appointed to formu- 
late definitely the work that is to be 
done. 


For graduates and friends of this depart- 
ment, as well as for any teachers in or 
near New York City who may be inter- 
ested, a conference, both social and edu- 
cational, is to be held just after the 
Easter holidays. On April 21, there will 
be afternoon and evening meetings, and 
on April 22 a round table discussion and 
a luncheon. 

The department issues a most cordial 
invitation to all its former students to 
plan to be present on this occasion. Those 
who plan to attend are urged to write 
the department to that effect, and to 
give the names and addresses of persons 
to whom they think a notice of this con- 
ference would be of interest. Please 
send the latter information whether or 
not you are sure you can attend, for this 
will indicate your interest in this meeting. 

This conference has been planned with 
the belief that there is a distinct need 
of sharing with each other our knowledge 
of the conditions that are so vitally affect- 
ing young children at present. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FoR THE EASTER 
ALUMNAE CONFERENCE 


Professor Patty S. Hill, Chairman 

Professor Mary M. Reed, Vice-chairman 

General Topic: A Forward Look Towards 
the Educational Needs of Young Chil- 
dren. 


I. Education in a Changing Social Order 
(To be presented by leaders in edu- 
cation) 

II. Wise and Unwise Budget Cutting 
(To be presented and discussed by 
various administrators, superinten- 
dents of schools, and specialists in 
education) 

III. The Challenge to the Teachers of 

Young Children 
IV. Fact-finding Session. What Are the 
Teachers Themselves Doing to 
Meet This Present Crisis? 
(Round table discussion) 


For some time Miss Agnes Burke has 
been experimenting with the science in- 
terests of first grade children. The re- 
sults of her study are now available in 
a first grade reader entitled We Look 
About Us. This is one of a series of 
elementary science books, Pathways in 
Science, written by Professor Gerald S. 
Craig and other Horace Mann teachers 
and published by Ginn and Company. 
The six books in the series present a 
carefully organized science program 


which is highly challenging to children. 


Miss Burke spoke to the kindergarten- 
primary teachers of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., February 1 on “Techniques of 
Progressive Education.” 


Library 
Professor Carter Alexander wrote the 
editorial article in the Booklist of the 


American Library Association for Janu- 
ary, entitled, “Current Educational 
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Needs, Conditions and Issues.” The ar- 
ticle lists the most important recent pub- 
lications dealing with these factors. 


A Guide to the Location of Materials 
in Teachers College Library has been 
prepared in mimeographed form by Pro- 


fessor Alexander, with the assistance of 
the Library staff. 


The following is a selection from Stray 
Library Leaves of the 1932-1933 publi- 
cations in education and related fields 
which have been added to the Teachers 
College Library during the past month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Foreman, C. Environmental Factors in 
Negro Elementary Education. Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

ForsairH, D. M. (Ed.) Handbook for 
Geography Teachers. Methuen, Lon- 
don. 

Francis W. Parker ScuHoor, Chicago. Ex- 
perience in English Composition and 
Literature; v. 1, Grades 1-8. 

Hooper, J. Poetry in the New Curriculum. 
S. Daye, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Kuein, M. The Psycho-Analysis of Chil- 
dren; tr. from the German by A. 
Strachey. Norton. 

Lacey, J. M. Social Studies Concepts of 
Children in the First Three Grades. 
Teachers College. 

McLegs, M. H. A Study of the Elemen- 
tary Teaching Personnel of Hunterdon, 
Morris, Sussex, and Warren Counties, 
N. J. Teachers College. 

Pruette, L. The Parent and the Happy 
Child. Holt. 

A Sisrer oF Norre Dame. Scottish Mon- 
tessori School. Herder Book Co. 

WrnpHaM, H. S. Class Grouping with 
the Primary School. Melbourne Univ. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


CAMPBELL, W. G. AND Reep, R. K. Coach- 
ing High-School Athletics. Univ. of 
Southern California. 

SoctaL Factrors iN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Liverpool Univ. 


Viota, W. N. Creative Dramatics for Sec- 
ondary Education. Expression Co., Bos- 
ton. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Boorue, V. Salaries and Cost of Living in 
27 State Universities and Colleges, 1913- 
1932. Ohio State Univ. 

Cow.ey, W. H. A Study of the Relative 
Merits of the Quarter and Semester Sys- 
tems. Ohio State Univ. 

Ryan, G. An Experiment in Class In- 
struction Versus Independent Study at 
College Level. Johns Hopkins Univ. 


EDUCATION—GENERAL 


Attiez, C. M. Philosophy in Educational 
Theory. Cornish Brothers, Birmingham. 

CuHarques, R. D. Soviet Education: some 
aspects of cultural revolution. Hogarth 
Press, London. 

CoLemaNn, A. (Comp.) An Analytical Bib- 
liography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing. Chicago Univ. 

Davies, M. B. Hygiene and Health Edu- 
cation. Longmans. 

Durost, W. N. Children’s Collecting Ac- 
tivity Related to Social Factors. Teach- 
ers College. 

Fincu, Ropert AND Kimmins, C. W. 
Teaching of English and Handwriting. 
Blackie, London. 

H. L. Educational Psy- 
chology. Appleton. 

Hume, S. J. anp Foster, L. M. Theater 
and School. French. 

Jounson, A. Teaching of History and 
Citizenship in Grades and in Junior 
High School. Parker Co., Madison, Wis. 

Leicu, C. W. F. Catalogue of the Library 
for Deaf Education. Manchester Univ. 

Mituis, C. I. Education for Trades and 
Industries. E. Arnold, London. 

Morrison, H. C. The Evolving Common 
School. Harvard Univ. 

PFEFFERKORN, B. AND RoTTMAN, M. Clin- 
ical Education in Nursing. Macmillan. 

PotiarD, F. E. Education and the Spirit 
of Men. Allen and Unwin, London. 

ScHoneLt, F. J. Essentials in Teaching 
and Testing Spelling. Macmillan. 

ScHwartz, W. L. anp OTHERS. Vocational 
Opportunities for Foreign Language Stu- 
dents. Modern Language Journal. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Simon, H. W. The Reading of Shake- 
speare in American Schools and Colleges; 
an Historical Survey. Simon & Schuster. 

VaLENTINE, C. W. Reliability of Exam- 
inations. London Univ. 


OTHERS 


BartTiett, F.C. Remembering; a study in 
experimental and _ social psychology. 
Macmillan. 

Burns, C. D. Leisure in the Modern 
World. Century. 

FisHer, R. A. Statistical Methods for Re- 
search Workers. 4th ed. rev. and enl. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 

Leacue or Nations. Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. Organization of Juvenile Courts. 
World Peace Foundation, Boston. 

Pirxin, W. B. The Consumer: his nature 
and his changing habits. McGraw-Hill. 

PRESIDENT’S RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
Trenps. Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. McGraw-Hill. 

Rucc, H. The Great Technology. Day. 
Seacer, H. R. Gutick, C. A. Trust 
and Corporation Problems. Harper. 
Vireces, Morris S. Industrial Psychology. 

Norton. 


Mathematics 


On March 17 Professor C. B. Upton 
spoke before the Association of Private 
School Teachers of New York on “Sec- 
ondary Mathematics in the Non-college 
Preparatory Course.” 


Professor W. D. Reeve addressed the 
Cleveland Mathematics Club recently on 
his way to Jackson, Ohio, where he spoke 
before the Mathematics Section of the 
Southern Ohio Education Association on 
“Teaching Mathematics as a Method of 
Thinking.” He also addressed the 
Junior High School Group on “The 
Need of Education in the World Situa- 
tion To-day.” 


Mr. Carl N. Shuster has recently been 
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promoted to a full professorship at the 
State Teachers College at Trenton, N. J. 


Professor Reeve addressed the Mathe- 
matics Section and also one of the gen- 
eral sessions of the recent Educational 
Conference held at Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. He also addressed the 
mathematics sections of the two groups 
of the New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Albany and Rochester. 


Music 


On March 3 Mr. Robert Elwyn, tenor, 
and Mr. Alton O’Steen, pianist, of the 
department staff gave a joint recital at 
the State Woman’s College in Monte- 
vallo, Ala. They presented the same 
program before the students of Teachers 
College on March 1. 


. Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, director of junior 


high school music in the schools of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and part-time instructor in 
music appreciation at Teachers College 
is giving an extension course at Great 
Neck, L. I. Arrangements for presenta- 
tion of this course were made by Miss 
Agnes Fay, a former student at Teachers 
College, who has been director of music 
at Great Neck for the past three years. 
Those enrolling for the course include 
teachers of other subjects as well as of 
music. 


On January 25 and on February 4, the 
Music Talent Test was given to all 
music students in Teachers College. 
Data which have been useful in advising 
students regarding their choices of voca- 
tions have been obtained from this test. 
Much use is made of the Kwalwasser- 
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Dykema records, put out by the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. 


On February 14 a luncheon was given 
for Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman, the 
eminent band master, by the men of the 
Music Education department. After the 
luncheon Mr. Goldman addressed the 
members of the instrumental classes on 
his experiences in adjudicating various 
high school instrumental meets through- 
out the country. 


On March 11 many of the staff and stu- 
dents from Teachers College attended 
the meeting of the In-and-About New 
York Music Supervisors and Teachers 
Club, which was addressed by Mr. Percy 
Grainger. Mr. Grainger discussed 
means of stimulating musical develop- 
ment in America, laying especial stress 
on the necessity for performance of some 
kind by all people. 


The Alpha Theta chapter of Sigma Alpha 
Iota was hostess on February 25 and 26 
to Eta Province Convention, which in- 
cludes chapters of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y., Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa., New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass., and Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, 

Among the speakers on the convention 
program were Professor Peter W. 
Dykema and Professor Alice E. Bivins 
of Teachers College, Mrs. Douglas Card, 
Province President, and Miss Gertrude 
Evans, National President of Sigma 
Alpha Iota. On the second afternoon of 
the convention the Province recital was 
given by delegates chosen to represent 
each chapter, and from these were 
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chosen the performing delegates to be 
sent to the National Triennial Conven- 
tion. 

Professor Harriet Hayes of Teachers 
College, assistant to the Dean in stu- 
dent personnel administration, officially 
welcomed the convention. 


Natural 
Sciences 


On December 9 and 10 Professor 
Samuel R. Powers conducted a confer- 
ence on the training of science teachers 
in state teachers colleges. This meeting 
was attended by the members of the 
staff of the department of Natural Sci- 
ences and representatives as follows from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Mr. W. L. Eikenberry, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; 
Mr. Earl R. Glenn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Laura W. 
Abbott, State Normal School, Newark, 
N. J.; Dr. John C. Johnson, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa.; 
Dr. R. A. Waldron, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pa.; Miss Beulah 
Conover, Danbury Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Dr. E. Laurence Palmer, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Mr. 
Warren W. Knox, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. Mervin 
E. Oakes, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y.; Mr. R. E. Bowers, State 
Normal School, Cortland, N. Y.; Dr. 
Morris Meister, New York Training 
College for Teachers, New York City; 
Mr. George W. Haupt, State Teachers 
College, Westfield, Mass.; and Mr. F. A. 
Riedel, Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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A New Course 


A new course, Education 212G, The 
Educational Implications of Social, Eco- 
nomic, and Technological Trends, is being 
offered this semester to meet the demand 
for a better understanding of our eco- 
nomic and social situation, together with 
proposals for improving conditions. 
Professors Harold Rugg, Goodwin Wat- 
son, and Harold F. Clark are jointly 
conducting the sessions. The group in- 
vited to participate include: Dr. Wesley 
Mitchell, chairman of President Hoover’s 
Commission on Recent Economic Changes 
(1926) and also chairman of the Com- 
mission on Recent Social Trends (1933) ; 
Mr. Basset Jones, engineer for the Em- 
pire State Building and a leader in the 
research underlying technocracy; Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, of the Department of 
Social Ethics of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Mr. H. S. Person, director of the 
Taylor Society, the leading group of in- 
dustrial engineers; Mr. Jay Lovestone, 
of the Communist Party, Opposition; 
Dr. Norman Thomas, socialist candidate 
for President of the United States; sev- 
eral representatives of conservative 
points of view; representatives of relief 
agencies; and several other members of 


the Teachers College staff. 


Nursing Education 


A new organization, The Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing, was 
launched at the end of a two-day con- 
ference held at Teachers College, Janu- 
ary 20 and 21. Delegates from twenty 
colleges and universities conducting pro- 
grams in nursing education were present, 
and several national organizations also 
were represented. 
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Dean William F. Russell presided at 
the first session, which dealt with the 
question of why such an organization 
should be formed and what it might hope 
to accomplish. Much helpful advice was 
given by leaders in similar organizations, 
among them Dr. A. C. Backmeyer and 
Dr. William Darrach of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Dr. Adam 
Leroy Jones of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, Dr. E. S. Evenden of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, and Mr. A. V. Reed of Car- 
negie Foundation, who spoke for the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools. 
Misses Marion Howell, Effie Taylor, 
Elnora Thomson, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Soule spoke for nursing schools and 
nursing organizations. The general con- 
clusion was that such an organization 
was greatly needed to stimulate the de- 
velopment of professional and collegiate 
standards of nursing education, to help 
in working out satisfactory relationships 
between nursing schools and institutions 
of higher education, and to bring to- 
gether for the discussion of common 
problems those who are responsible for 
the conduct of progressive schools of 
nursing on both graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

After luncheon, at which Dean Russell 
entertained the delegates, the chair was 
taken by Dean Annie W. Goodrich of 
Yale University. The general topic for 
the afternoon was the kind of organiza- 
tion to be formed. A preliminary report 
by Miss Elizabeth Burgess on constitu- 
tion and by-laws formed the basis for 
the discussion and brought out a great 
many new suggestions which were finally 
incorporated into the constitution and 
by-laws. 

The sessions on the second day of the 


conference dealt largely with questions 
relating to standards for membership. 
Miss Edith Potts presented a summary 
of a questionnaire study dealing with 
present practices in the evaluation of 
credit for nursing school programs by 
colleges and universities. Professor Isa- 
bel Stewart then presented a tentative 
report from the Committee on Standards, 
which had met the preceding evening to 
consider the general principles and pro- 
cedures to be followed in setting up 
membership qualifications. It was de- 
cided to proceed with a group of pro- 
visional members for the first year, in 
order to give time for the further study 
of standards and for the visitation of 
schools applying for permanent mem- 
bership. 

The officers appointed for the year 
are: president, Dean Annie W. Good- 
rich of Yale University; vice-president, 
Miss Marion Howell, Western Reserve 
University; secretary-treasurer, Profes- 
sor Isabel M. Stewart, Teachers Col- 
lege; members of the executive 
committee, Miss Shirley Titus of Van- 
derbilt University and Miss Ellen Buell 
of Syracuse University. 


Friends of Professor Maude Muse will 
be sorry to hear that she has been 
confined to bed for two months as a re- 
sult of a bus accident. It is hoped that 
she will be able to take her classes again 
soon. 


Miss Martha Ruth Smith has returned 
from an intersession cruise to Cuba and 
the West Indies. 


A new issue of The Nursing Education 
Bulletin, which has recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, contains a valuable 
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study by Elsie O. Bregman of the Insti- 
tute of Educational Research on “The 
Performance of Student Nurses on Tests 
of Intelligence.” This number may be 
secured through the Bureau or through 
the office of Nursing Education, 111 


Dodge Hall. 


A benefit for Cobble Court, an interest- 
ing shop and tearoom at 1335 York Ave- 
nue, was given January 13 by the 
Nursing Education staff, several friends 
from the faculty of Teachers College, 
and professional associates in New York. 
A contribution of more than one hundred 
dollars was made to this project which 
has been undertaken by New York 
nurses for the assistance of their unem- 
ployed members. 


Physical Education 


At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges held December 27-29, Professor 
Jesse Feiring Williams presented a paper 
on “Physical Education and the Eco- 
nomic Depression,” and Professor Wil- 
liam L. Hughes gave a report of the 
Committee on Intercollegiate Athletics, 
College Health, and Physical Education. 
Professor Hughes was elected vice-presi- 
dent for the year 1933. 


Professor Williams spoke February 4 at 
the meeting of the Elementary Principals 
Association of Connecticut on “The Re- 
sponsibilities of the Principal in Promot- 
ing the Health Service Program.” 

On February 11 Professor Williams 
addressed the Savage School Alumni, and 
on March 11 he will address the Annual 
Conference of Philadelphia High Schools 
on “The Destiny of Physical Education.” 
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Miss Anne Schley Duggan gave two 
talks, on January 31 and February 14, 
respectively, at the Jewish Community 
House of Bensonhurst. Her topics were 
“Weighty Weight Problems” and “Youth 
and Beauty.” 


Religious Education 


Professor F. E. Johnson recently spoke 
before the Methodist ministers of the 
Newburgh, N. Y., district on “The 
Church and the Economic Crisis” and 
before the Community Church of White 
Plains, N. Y., on “The Church and the 
Economic Reconstruction.” 


Miss Margaret Forsyth recently ad- 
dressed a representative group of church 
women at old John Street Church, New 
York City, on “The Educational Impli- 
cations of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Inquiry.” 


Rural Education 


A bulletin on the Organization of Cur- 
riculum for One-Teacher Schools has 
recently been published by the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, and may be ob- 
tained from the Washington Office for 
25 cents per copy. 

Professor Fannie W. Dunn edited this 
bulletin and wrote the major part of it. 
She was assisted by Miss Helen Heyl, 
state supervisor of rural schools, Albany, 
N. Y.; Miss Marcia A. Everett, helping 
teacher, Warren County, N. J.; Dr. Effie 
Bathurst, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Miss Minnie B. Follett, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minn., and Miss Chloe Baldridge, state 


supervisor of rural schools, Lincoln, Neb. 
The topics treated include Plans for Re- 
duction of Number of Grades; Other 
Factors Contributing to the Curriculum 
of the One-Teacher School; Administra- 
tive Problems Involved in Group Organ- 
ization of Small Rural Schools; The 
Development of Units of Work; In- 
stallation of a New Curriculum Organi- 
zation; and Bibliography. 


Professor Dunn has completed her sur- 
vey report on mountain schools, which 
is a part of the larger study of education 
and life conditions in the Appalachian 
Highland region conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research for 
the Southern Conference of Mountain 
Workers. The study will be available 
soon in printed form. 


Professor Edmund De S. Brunner spoke 
early in February before the Farmers’ 
Short Course at the State College of 
Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, and returned 
to New York with many valuable im- 


pressions of the farm situation in the 
Middle West. 


Professor Brunner was one of two speak- 
ers at the annual dinner of social science 
teachers held January 13 at the Julia 
Richman High School in New York City. 


The January issue of Rural America 
contains an article by Professor Brunner 
entitled “Rural Social Trends: Their 
Meaning for Adult Education.” 


Professor Mabel Carney has returned 
from her sabbatical during which she 
visited Negro schools in the South. On 
February 16, she gave an extended re- 
port of her trip before a joint meeting 
of the Rural Club, Negro Education 
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Club, 
Club. 


and Furlough, or Missionary, 


Mr. Frank W. Cyr spoke before the 
Philadelphia Regional Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association Feb- 
ruary 4 on “Financing a Progressive 
Program for Rural Education.” 


Only two hundred copies of the Memo- 
rial Volume of Dr. Bonser’s writings, 
Life Needs and Education, are now 
available. Inasmuch as two editions of 
the book have already been published it 
will not be reprinted. Any Teachers 
College students wishing to obtain cop- 
ies should order them promptly. The 
volume contains twenty-six articles by 
Dr. Bonser, a frontispiece photograph, 
and a complete and annotated bibliogra- 
phy of all his writings. Copies may be 
ordered from the Bonser Memorial 
Committee, Box 600, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at $2.00 per copy. 


Secondary Education 


The Carnegie Corporation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has voted three 
thousand dollars annually for the next 
three years to pay the expenses of meet- 
ings of a committee to be appointed by 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. It is proposed that this 
committee, of which Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs is chairman, judge the existing 
issues in secondary education, define its 
special functions, consider the collected 
facts of education and of society, and 


propose a program. 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals at Minne- 
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apolis, Minn., Professor E. K. Fretwell 
presented a paper on “Improvement and 
Economy in the School’s Extracurricular 
Activities.” 


A number of very interesting letters have 
been received by various members of the 
Secondary Education department from 
Professor Maxie Woodring since she 
started on her trip around the world. 
She spent nearly the entire month of 
February in India. Among the interest- 
ing places which she visited were Ma- 
dura, Bombay, Jaipur, Agra, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Benares, and Calcutta. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds gave 
an address on “Common Faults in Grad- 
uate Research in Education” February 
28 before the American Education Re- 
search Association in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Professor Briggs delivered an address 
entitled “Propaganda and the Curricu- 
lum” before one of the largest round 
tables of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on the afternoon of March 1. 


Miss Shu-kuei Carol Chen has com- 
pleted her dissertation entitled “Honors 
and Awards in American High Schools.” 

She sailed from Seattle, Wash., Febru- 
ary 25, to resume her teaching in Hwa- 
Nan College, Foochow, China. 


Miss Verna A. Carley spoke on “The 
Administration of Scholarships in High 
School” before the Scholarship Division 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation in Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb- 
ruary 24. 


On February 7 Professor Fretwell spoke 
on “Modern Trends in Program Making 
in the Summer Camp” at the Camping 
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Course at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


An article entitled “Six Slants on the 
Social Studies” by Mr. Will French was 
published in the February issue of 
School Executives Magazine. 


“New-Type or Objective Tests: A Sum- 
mary of Recent Investigations,” an arti- 
cle written by Professor Symonds in 
collaboration with Dr. J. Murray Lee, 
was published in the January issue of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology. 

Dr. Lee is now connected with the 
Burbank, Calif., Public Schools. 


Mr. Harold C. Hand led a discussion on 
“Guidance in the Secondary School” be- 
fore the faculty of the Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, L. I., on Febru- 
ary 9. 


Professor Briggs will lead discussions be- 
fore the meetings of the Massachusetts 
Conference of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Framingham, Mass., April 26-27. 


Professor Symonds has begun an investi- 
gation of the outcomes of instruction in 
nutrition, with the codperation of Mr. 
C. E. Jackson, principal of the Bedford 
Junior High School, Westport, Conn.; 
Miss Margaret Clerihew of the Vernon 
L. Davey Junior High School, East 
Orange, N. J.; and Miss Ferne Harris, 
supervisor of health education in Nassau 
County, L. I. This investigation, in the 
form of a series of separate experiments, 
will attempt to determine the outcomes 
of instruction on facts concerning foods, 
and on facts concerning food choices, and 
the various motivating devices which in- 
fluence children’s food choices at lunch in 
the school cafeteria. 


Representing secondary education on the 
program entitled New Educational Fron- 
tiers Beyond the Common Schools, Pro- 
fessor Briggs delivered a lecture, “Pio- 
neers, O Pioneers,” before the general 
session of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Thursday morning, March 2. 
This lecture will be published in the 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House. 


Miss Carley and Mr. Hand spoke be- 
fore a group of teachers and patrons of 
the Harrison, N. Y., High School on 
February 4 in connection with a general 
discussion of guidance on the secondary 
school level. 


Professor Briggs gave a report on the 
work of the committee for the orienta- 
tion of secondary education before the 
National Department of Secondary 
School Principals on March 1. 


The December 17 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor reported an interview 
with Mr. Will French which was run 
under the title “A ‘Practice in Social 
Thinking’ Curriculum.” This appears 
on pages 517-519 of this issue of THE 
ReEcorp. 


An article by Professor Briggs, “Econ- 
omies in Secondary Education,” was 
published in the January 14 issue of 
School and Society, and, in part, in the 
New York Times and in The School 
Review for February. 


Professor Symonds attended the Break- 
fast Conference of the Joint Committee 
on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association held Feb- 
ruary 28 in Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Professor Briggs met with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals on Febru- 
ary 27. 


Speech 

Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman attended 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech at Los An- 
geles, Calif., December 30-31, and spoke 
to the group on “The Use of Phonetics 
in the Teaching of Voice.” Mrs. Zim- 
merman gave a radio talk on “Speech 
Standards” over Station KFAC on the 
program of the University of Southern 
California. 


Professor Milton Smith is conducting a 
series of dramatic presentations over 
Station WINS in which students of the 
Speech department are taking part. 


Miss Helen Murphy translated and 
dramatized an Italian story, “La Stella 
di Natale.” The work was the result 
of the creative activities embraced in the 
Children’s Theatre of Greenwich House. 


Mrs. Zimmerman presented a report of 
the Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech before the 
New York City Association of High 
School Teachers of Speech at their dinner 
meeting at the Hotel Panhellenic, Janu- 
ary 17. 


The Amplion recording instrument has 
been installed in the Educational Clinic 
rooms and is now in use for various proj- 
ects of research and in the development 
of teaching techniques. 


The Columbia University Press has 
taken over the publication of American 
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Speech, a magazine of linguistic usage. 
Professor W. C. Greet is editor, and 
Mrs. Zimmerman is assistant editor. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


On January 26, Professor Ruth Strang 
discussed “Educational Opportunities 
Within the Home” with the Parents’ 
Study Group of the Horace Mann 
School. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, Profes- 
sor Strang read a paper entitled “Recent 
Educational Investigations and ‘Their 
Use by the Dean” before the Secondary 
Education Section. 

She presided at the Wednesday eve- 
ning program, the theme of which was: 
“College Is for the Exceptionally Able” ; 
and as chairman of the research com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Esther Allen 
Gaw of the Ohio State University and 
Miss Frances Knapp of Wellesley Col- 
lege, reported the work of this commit- 
tee in studying the personnel service in 
twelve colleges and universities and in 
summarizing investigations relating to 
the dean’s field published in 1933. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
College Personnel Association, Professor 
Strang spoke on “Significant Develop- 
ments in Research in the Field of Stu- 
dent Personnel Administration.” She 
also read a-short paper at one of the 
sectional meetings of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant and Mrs. 
Claire Grauel have recently published 
through the Bureau of Publications of 


of 
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Teachers College two annotated bibliog- 
raphies of about fifty titles each which 
are intended for the use of deans of 
women. One is a minimum working bib- 
liography costing approximately one hun- 
dred dollars. The other is a selected list 
of very recent books of general interest 
to the dean of women. 


Professor Sturtevant conducted a series 
of discussion groups on the subject of 
“Orientation” in connection with the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Deans of Women in St. Paul, Minn. 


Bureau of 
Educational Service 


Recent changes in positions of Teach- 
ers College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Bond, Eva, from teacher of commercial 
education, High School, Fort Lee, N. J., 
to teacher of commercial education, High 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Brooks, Flavel, from instructor in music, 
Junior High School, Saginaw, Mich., to 
teacher of music and Latin, High School, 
Seymour, Mo. 

Brown, E. E., from president, South- 
western State Teachers College, Weather- 
ford, Okla., to president, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

Butler, George, from teacher of agri- 
culture and science, Caesar Rodney School, 
Camden, Del., to Smith-Hughes teacher, 
Georgia Vocational School, Walker Park, 
Ga. 

Christensen, Ethel L., from principal, 
High School, Van Cleve, Ind., to teacher of 
English, High School, Gothenburg, Neb. 

Cooley, Frank A., appointed director of 
physical education, Highland Falls High 
School, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Coughlin, Marita E., appointed teacher- 
in-training in biology, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crane, Margaret C., appointed director 


of girls’ physical education, Leuzinger 
High School, Lawndale, Calif. 

Daughtry, Annie M., from assistant to 
dean of women, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, to vocational coun- 
selor, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

Davis, George J., from instructor in 
mathematics, West Virginia State College 
Institute, W. Va., to teacher of mathemat- 
ics, Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Del Valle, Esther, from assistant instruc- 
tor in Spanish, Barnard College, Columbia 
University, to teacher of Spanish and 
French, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 

Duleskis, Joseph, from teacher of Latin 
and French, Brown School of Tutoring, 
New York City, to teacher of French, St. 
Francis Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Durand, Sue Stone, from general secre- 
tary, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, New York City, to manager, Pan- 
hellenic House, New York City. 

Dykema, Karl W., appointed teacher of 
German and English, Ironwood Junior 
College, Ironwood, Mich. 

Eliassen, Reuben H., from assistant 
professor of education, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y., to head of de- 
partment of education, Yankton College, 
Yankton, S. D. 

Fotheringham, Margaret, from dietitian, 
Colonial Hospital, Rochester, Minn., to 
dietitian, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 

Garton, Mary, appointed instructor in 
preschool training, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Gaugh, William R., from supervisor and 
teacher of instrumental music, Bowling 
Green Public Schools, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, to director of music, Public Schools, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Haight, Margaret, appointed chemist, 
Royal Baking Powder Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hammond, Lydia, from teacher of Latin 
and French, High School, Batavia, IIl., to 
teacher of Latin and French, High School, 
Blue Island, Il. 

Hargrave, Robert E., appointed adminis- 
trator of testing program, Kamehameha 
Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 
Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Dr. FANNige W. Dunn, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. Bamespercer, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Crype R. Muitver, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Errize Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Edna E. Felt (A.M. 1932) is super- 
visory critic in the first grade of the 
Mechanicsburg Training School of Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Calvin Stanley (A.M. 1930) has been 
field supervisor of rural education, Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, since 
August, 1929. 

M. Harriet Bishop (A.B. 1910) is 
supervisor of training, State Teachers 
College, Worcester, Mass. 

J. Le Roy Thompson (A.M. 1929), 
director of research at Newburgh, N. Y., 
for three and one-half years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., to succeed L. V. Case, 
who retired on February 1. 

William T. Bawden (Ph.D. 1914) 
will offer two courses in industrial edu- 
cation and conduct two seminars in the 


graduate department of State Teachers 
College, Peoria, Ill., during the summer 
session of 1933. 

Gregory D. Ivy (A.M. 1932) of the 
Fine Arts department, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., is the author of 
A Monograph of Modern Design, a 
book of ten lithographs which range 
from the fairly realistic to post-impres- 
sionism and pure abstractions. The book 
is expected from the press of Perleberg 
in March. 

Dorothy Murdock (A.M. 1930), in- 
structor in fine arts, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., has been giving 
service in her free time by teaching art 
in the rural schools in the townships of 
Indiana County, Pa. 

J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1924) is 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
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University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., 
and chairman of the committee on codp- 
erative testing of the Kentucky State 
College Association. Dr. Oppenheimer 
taught in the department of principles at 
Ohio State University during the sum- 
mer session of 1932. 

A. E. Rejall (A.M. 1907) has been a 
subscriber to TeEacHers CoLiece Recorp 
for more than twenty years. 

A. R. Mead (Ph.D. 1917) is organiz- 
ing an entirely new laboratory school 
for the College of Education, University 
of Florida, Tampa, Fla. This school 
will begin work in September, 1933. Dr. 
Mead, as chairman of the research com- 
mittee of the supervisors of student 
teaching, is collecting and editing for 
publication descriptions of supervision of 
student teaching from a selected list of 
one hundred twelve teacher-preparing 
institutions. 

Ruth I. Taylor (A.M. 1926), working 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, is directing 
an interesting and progressive school for 
mountain girls. 

Marie Schreiber (A.M. 1921) is 
studying at Columbia University. 

Charlotte White (B.S. 1904) is teach- 
ing in Public School 219, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Guy M. Wilson (Ph.D. 1918) is giv- 
ing a course in educational measure- 
ments for seniors in Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., this year. His 100% 
Arithmetic in the Fundamentals has 
just been published by The Macmillan 
Company. 

Erwin L. Shaver (A.M. 1918) has 
prepared and issued two series of Pro- 
grams for Workers’ Conferences (for 
Church School Leaders). 

Valentine L. Chandor (A.M. 1902) 


reports that on June 1, 1932, Miss 
Chandor’s School and The Spence School 
were united under her leadership. 

Richard H. Paynter (Ph.D. 1917), 
head of the department of psychology, 
Long Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists at a re- 
cent meeting at Columbia University. 

John C. Lindsey (A.M. 1923), super- 
intendent of city schools, Mitchell, S. D., 
is co-author of South Dakota, Its Past, 
Present, and Future. Mr. Lindsey is 
also executive chairman of the commit- 
tee on Elementary Curriculum Revision, 
State Course of Study, of South Dakota. 

Anna Mary Snyder (A.M. 1920) is 
teacher of physics in the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Florence A. Meyer (A.M. 1909), as- 
sistant supervisor of physical education 
in charge of orthopedic department and 
all special classes, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J., is on a leave of absence 
for study at Columbia University, New 
York University, and the New School 
for Social Research. 

Emma A. Winslow (B.S. 1914) is di- 
rector of social statistics in the United 
States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. 

M. David Hoffman (A.M. 1917) is 
the author of Literary Adventures in a 
Modern World, published by Harper & 
Brothers in 1932. 

James Laurence Meader (Ph.D. 
1928), president of Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N. Y., completed in 1932 a four- 
year curriculum revision for Russell 
Sage College. 

Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
is instructor in psychology at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y., and instruc- 
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tor in psychology for nurses, Albany Me- 
morial Hospital, Albany, N. Y., and 
Leonard Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

Dr. Meader is a member of the Na- 
tional Committee on Revision of English 
Curriculum and also of the National 
Committee on Speech in Elementary 
Schools of the Association of Teachers 
of Speech. 

Thomas C. Burton (A.M. 1927) has 
resigned as headmaster of the Staten 
Island Academy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Caroline J. Porter (A.M. 1919), for- 
merly welfare director of graduate stu- 
dents at Teachers College, received from 
the Hungarian Government on Novem- 
ber 18 the Cross of the Hungarian 
Order of Merit. This signal honor was 
conferred on Miss Porter, according to 
Mr. George de Ghiha, Hungarian Con- 
sul General in New York, who pre- 
sented the decoration, “in appreciation 
of the unselfish and persistent efforts ot 
Miss Porter in promoting mutual under- 
standing and friendship between the 
United States and Hungary, and as a 
token of the gratitude of the Hungarian 
people for her services in strengthening 
the cultural ties between the two coun- 
tries.” 

Miss Porter, who was in charge of 
the Student Bureau of the Institute of 
International Education in 1924-25, in- 
itiated and organized a student exchange 
between the United States and Hungary. 


Under this arrangement, every year since 
1925 several American students have 
studied in Hungary with government 
fellowships, and scores of Hungarian 
students have come to our American 
colleges and universities. Miss Porter 
has made several trips to Hungary to 
study local conditions, and has partici- 
pated in the administration of similar ex- 
changes with other countries. 

J. W. Norman (1913-1914, Summer 
Session 1918, 1918-1919), dean of Col- 
lege of Education, University of Florida, 
Tampa, Fla., is directing a complete re- 
organization of the curriculum of the 
College of Education. 

A. L. Rhoton (1928-1929) has been 
on the staff of the School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa., since 1918. In June, 1932, 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky., 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Professor Rhoton. 

William E. Stark (1905-1909, 1910- 
I91I, 1914-1916, 1926-1927) and his 
wife, Eleanor P. Stark (1907-1910, 
1914-1915), are spending the winter in 
Cannes, France. They expect to go to 
Italy for a few weeks in the spring and 
then to England for the summer and 
early autumn. 

Paul J. Kruse (Ph.D. 1917) has ac- 
cepted an invitation to teach during the 
summer session at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
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